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Zone It! 


A distinct value of newspaper advertis- 
ing is its ability to “zone” selling efforts 
upon a_ well-defined and _ productive 
market. 


’ The more intensely a newspaper's cir- 
culation is concentrated upon that one 
productive market zone, the more effec- 
tively it fulfills its function as an advertis- 
ing medium. 


Distribution in outlying t6wns and cities 
represents overlapping circulation, and 
therefore is of little value to the advertiser. 
In most cases it is duplicated by his 
national advertising. In many cases those 
cities and towns are important enough to 
be covered—and much more completely 
covered—through their own dailies. 


This is essentially true in the case of 
Chicago. 


Manifestly it is impossible for a siggle 
newspaper to reach the millions of people 
in the hundreds of towns and cities of the 
400-mile radius surrounding Chicago. 
Supplementary media must be used if they 
are to be covered in anything like an 
adequate manner. And the out-of-town 


circulation of any Chicago newspaper 


would necessarily be almost wholly dupli- 
cation. 


But it is possible to reach the buying 
majority of the nearly three million people 
in Chicago through the newspaper whose 
circulation is centered upon that one pro- 
ductive ‘market. 


94 per cent of The Chicago Daily News’ 
400,000 circulation is concentrated 
directly in the city and suburbs of Chicago 
—the most highly concentrated circulation 


of any metropolitan newspaper in the 
country. 


No duplication of effort. No waste 
circulation in territories where distribution 
is uncertain or selling costs prohibitive. 
No overlapping circulation in districts 
already covered through other means. 94 
per cent efficiency. 94 per cent concen- 
tration on one highly cultivated market. 


Remember that when you come to 
Chicago. Zone your advertising upon the 
market that is capable of the most intensive 
development through the newspaper that 


most completely covers that market— 
through 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


First in Chicago 
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England 


Is Greatly Favored 


As an experimental field for an 
advertising and selling plan with 
66 +4 9° oa = 

National’’ aspirations. 


Here are people of all classes 
and occupations—many of them 
rich; living closer together—yet 
with plenty of room—than occurs 
in any other similar area. 


The zones of wholesale dis- 
tribution are clearly defined, so 
that each of them can be worked 
alone and the results determined 
rather than approximated. 


Every section of New England 
can be worked'*in detail and 
advertised in a Daily Newspaper 
that is read at home. 


The newspapers listed here 
cover this great section most 
effectively. 
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SIDNEY THATCHER 
chief of the London 
Bureau of the Public 
Ledger Foreign News 


“Peace on Earth” 


is largely in the keepin 
of England and Amarien 


The journalists who supply the peo- 
ple of the two greatest nations with 
news about one another beara heavy 
responsibility. Distorted news breeds 
misunderstanding. Exact news builds 
good will. 


Sidney Thatcher has “‘been through 
the mill” of newspaper work on two 
continents. Born in Ohio, he was a 
reporter on several American papers 
and then had ten years with the As- 
sociated Press in this country and in 
London. He has learned to get news 
and get it right. 


PUBLIC & 


““What I like best in my work for 
the Ledger,” he says, “‘is being con- 
sistently accurate. ”’ 


Thatcher was first to report the change 
in the policy of the Imperial Confer- 
ence as it affected the Far East ques- 
tion, which led to the Washington 
Conference. 
¢ 

Through the Ledger Syndicate, news- 
papers may obtain exclusive city rights 
to the Public Ledger Foreign Service, in- 
cluding the dispatches of Mr. Thatcher 
and 28 other foreign staff correspondents. 


LEDGER 


PHILADELPHIA 
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Making the most 


of your opportunities 
in 1922 


Success in business is not a matter of “‘fighting”’ 
for it or adopting “‘jazz’” methods, so much as it 1s 
steady, consistent planning of work and working 


of the plan. 


For instance: 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost 
by concentrating in the newspaper 


“nearly everybody” reads 


The Bulletin 


Net paid daily average circulation for November: . 


‘In 482, 862 — 


Philadelphia onan, cen oe, iia mah 


“4 pet ng circulation are used by the Bulletin 


nearly everybody reads 
° 9 
The Bulletin The circulation of The ‘Philadelphia Bulletin is one of the largest in 


America. 


(Copyright, 1921, W. L. McLean) 
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Let Optimism Rule in 1922 


alee is generally regarded as 
a virtue, but whether it is so de- 
pends upon its definition and the grounds 
upon which it is based. 

There is a so-called optimism that 
consists merely in making the best of 
bad circumstances, like that of the old 
woman who said, “I have only two teeth, 
but thank God they hit!” There is some- 
thing admirable about such an attitude 
toward life, but it will hardly suffice for 
a philosophy to live on. It does not go 
deep enough, has not sufficiently firm 
foundations, and is liable to fail its pos- 
sessor if things get bad enough. 

Then there is the so-called optimism 
that is derived from closing one’s eyes 
to reality. He who professes such op- 
timism has not come by it honestly. He 
has not earned it but stolen it. He has 
no right to it. 

An optimist is defined as one who 
calls milk cream. But we are reminded 
at one of the classic story of Mr. Lin- 
coln who, when a company of men came 
to see him to propose a questionable pro- 
cedure, said to them, “Gentlemen, how 
many legs has a sheep?” “Four,” they 
replied. “Now,” said he, “if you should 
call the tail a leg, how many would it 
have?” “Five,” they replied in surprise 
at the question. “No,” said Mr. Lin- 
coln; “calling the tail a leg will not 
make it so.” 

No man has a right to be happy at the 
expense of the obvious facts of life. 
There are forms of so-called optimism 
that are to be positively deprecated. Per- 
sonally I should like to adopt the world- 
view of philosophy of the Christian 
Scientist who calmly denies reality to 
sin and sorrow and pain, but I could 
not and remain an honest man. An op- 
timist who is merely a sort of perpetu- 
ally “Sunny Jim” or like Eleanor Porter's 
“Glad Girl” whose complacent view of 
life is based on self-deception and illus- 
ion would be very uncomfortable and 
even exasperating to live with. Every 
‘Glad Girl” onght to marry a “Sunny 
Jim.” One might have some small de- 
gree of sympathy with the man who ex- 
cused himself to the judge for getting 
drunk on the ground that his wife was 
so persistently and incorrigibly cheerful 
that it got on his nerves. A _ pessimist 
has, indeed, been defined as “one who 
has to live with an optimist.” 

An optimist, then, is not a man who 
closes his eyes to reality, but rather one 
who has his eyes wider open than most 
men and so what lies behind the 
surface of life and gives occasion for 
encouragement. 

Some of you perhaps will say at once, 
that the more you see of life and the 
deeper you see into it the more difficult 
an optimistic attitude becomes. 

Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New 
York; invented the term “meliorist” to 
describe himself. He said that he was 
not an optimist—one who believed this 
to be the best of all possible worlds, but 


sees 





Calling Milk Cream Will Pot Make Jt So—the Optimist 
Whose Cheorp of Wife is Built on Such a Shallow 
Foundation Faces Manp Disappointments. 





By ROBERT A. ASHWORTH, D.D. 


a meliorist—that is one who believes that 
the world is growing better. Such a one 
was Gladstone, who in 1886, when he 
was 77 years old, writing on Tenny- 
son’s Second Locksley Hall, said: “The 
sum of the matter seems to be that upon 
the whole, and in a degree, we who 
lived 50, 60, 70 years back, and are liv- 
ing now, have lived into a gentler time; 
that the public conscience has grown 
more tender, as, indeed, was very need 
ful; and that in matters of practice, at 
sight of evils formerly regarded with 
indifference or even connivance, it now 
not only winces but rebels; that upon 
the whole the race has been reaping, and 
not scattering; earning and not wasting; 
and that without its being said that the 
Old Prophet (of the poem) is wrong, it 
may be said that the young Prophet was 
unquestionably, right.” 
. 


But optimist or meliorist, choose 
whichever term you prefer, many will 
say that it is harder to be either today 
than ever it has been before, Fortunate- 
ly for their optimism, these would say, 
Huntington and Gladstone died in the 
vears of the last century. If 
they had lived thus far in the first quar- 
ter of the twentieth they could not have 
given so favorable an account of. life. 
They did not see the Great War with 
all its wastage of life and property and 
scattering of ideals, and destruction of 
the choicest treasures of humanity which 
it has taken so long to collect. 

A wave of pessimism, widespread and 


gia 
closing 


deep, is passing across the globe that 
threatens to engulf all happy views of 
life. 

Well, if it should drown all the prod- 
ucts of the careless, superficial and sel- 








WHAT THE NEW YEAR HOLDS 





PTIMISM is reflected in the replies by representative publishers throughout 
the country to questions asked them by Epitor & PustisHer during the past 


week on the prospects for 1922 business. 


Most of them report that industries 


in their part of the country are again on the up-grade and that renewed activity 
seems likely throughout the early part of 1922, at least. 
There is not a dissenting voice in the answer to the question as to the future 


of advertising rates. 


They are no higher than they should be, based on cost of 
production and increased value of product, and they are likely to go higher. 


There 


are some who incline to a reduction in circulation rates and practical unanimity 
in the opinion that the puble demands better newspapers and will get them 


Expressions which had been received 
this week follow: 


T R. WILLIAMS, business manager 

* of the Pittsburgh Press and presi- 
dent of the American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association: 


“It is quite well known that Pitts- 
burgh, so often referred to as the in- 
dustrial center of the world, is the last 
to feel depression and the first to come 
back. As might be expected, when 
business everywhere is starting to re- 
bound, Pittsburgh is already on the way. 
With the enormous orders received re- 
cently by big industrial concerns, Pitts- 
burgh, first of all the cities, is getting 
back to its old-time buying power and 
business confidence. There is every 
indication of a steady continuance of 
business improvement during the new 
year. 

“Present publication costs certainly 
will not permit a reduction of newspaper 
advertising and circulation rates. Statis- 
tics show that during the period when 
publication costs climbed to nearly 200 
per cent above pre-war level, advertis- 
ing rates advanced generally around 45 
per cent and with newsprint at 100 per 


when Eprror & PUBLISHER went to press 


cent above pre-war prices, and labor at 
its very highest peak, it is evident that 
no general reduction is justified. There 
may be exceptions and local conditions 

in which, for example, extraordinary 
increases were made in advertising rates 
—in which some readjustments will be 
made, but these are exceptions and do 
not affect general conditions. Likewise 
there are cases in which increased cir- 
culation has offset the advanced rates 
and in which further rates increased is 
in order because of the greater circula- 
tion. The important thing for publish- 
ers and advertisers to remember is that 
the cost of newsprint, labor, and other 
materials entering into the making of a 
newspaper, is not going to return to the 
pre-war level, and the sooner all inter- 
ests recognize this fact, the sooner will 
business normalcy prevail. 

“The new year is pre-eminently a 
time for optimism; but the only brand 
of optimism we have room for now is 
the kind that spells orders, contracts, 
going ahead.” 

(Continued on page 12) 


fish views into which a prosperous world 
had fallen it will be a gain for human- 
ity. 

The Christian believes that there will 
stand up above the flood certain moun- 
tain peaks, which, though they have al- 
been there, have been too much 
neglected, obscured by the mists of friv- 
olity and seli-seeking. Now, perhaps, 
with the sources of their earlier confi- 
dence submerged, men may give more 
attention to these stable and upstanding 
truths, and build on them a new hope- 
fulness and courage. 

In the 37th Psalm we have the 
of a happy pilgrim. 

His happiness is not based upon ob- 
livion to the facts of life. He sees them 
in their harshness and cruelty. He sees 
the wicked man who prospers in his 
way, and the man who brings wicked 
We know enough of the 
age in which the Psalmist lived to know 
that it was not all sunshine and roses. 
“I have seen,” he declares, “the wicked 

great power, and spreading himself 
like a green tree in its native soil.” “The 
wicked have drawn out the sword, and 
have bent their bow, to cast down the 
poor and needy, to slay such as are up- 
right in the way.” 

Yet throughout the Psalm his con- 
stant refrain is “Fret not thyself, Fret 
1ot thyself!” He expects good to come 
out of evil. 

Now how has he attained to his own 
contentment in difficult circumstances 
and what does he commend to his read- 
er as the sources of happiness? On 
what does he base his optimistic out- 
look ? 

Trust in the 
ever new. 

Trust in the Lord when perplexed and 
troubled by events about you. This is 
God's world and He will not forsake it. 
It will never get beyond his control. He 
has a infinite purpose that nothing can 
thwart. There is a far-off divine event 
and toward it the whole creation moves. 
“The Lord loveth justice” says the 
Psalmist. Reflect upon that. Often it 
seems as though the enthronement of 
justice was a task that devolves entirely 
upon man and it comes, in some quar- 
ters so slowly that man despairs. But 
the Lord loveth justice as truly, more 
truly than man his child. Justice will 
therefore prevail. 

Trust in the Lord: he will bring it to 
pass. “The meek shall inherit the earth, 
and shall delight themselves in the abun- 
dance of peace.” 

Trust in the Lord in the common 
round of daily duties. It is easier, some- 
times, to trust God in the big things of 
life, the crises, than in the long course 
of life’s daily duties. 

Lord, for tomorrow and its needs 

I do not pray. 
Keep me from any stain of sim 
Just for today. 


(Continued on page 22) 
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FIGHT AGAINST TARIFF ON NEWSPRINT 
WAGED BY PUBLISHERS 





S. E. Thomason and W. J. Pape Tell Senate Committee that U. S. 
Mills, Stripped of Supply Sources, Cannot Meet Demand 


and Canada’s 


Help Is Vital 





ASHINGTON, Dec. 28—The big 
hearing room of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance was the battle- 
ground to-day for the producers and 
the users of newsprint. The com- 
mittee listened to newspaper pub- 
lishers and to newsprint manufac- 
turers state opposing views as to the 
necessity for a_ protective _ tariff 
against Canadian, Finnish, Swedish, 
Norwegian and German newsprint. 

The committee had before it the bill 
as passed by the House carrying a 
discretionary authority to enable the 
President to impose a duty in the 
event it was felt retaliatory measures 
should be expedient. Consumers of 
newsprint urged adherence to the free 
list policy of the Underwood tariff 
act. The manufacturers were willing 
to leave the amount of duty to the 
Senate Committee. 

S. E. Thomason, of the Chicago 
Tribune, appeared as the representa- 
tive of the paper committee of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation. William J. Pape, of the 
Waterbury Republican, Waterbury, 
Conn., president of the Publishers 
Buying Corporation, offered additional 
testimony. Mr. Thomason submitted 
a detailed statement of the A. N. P. A. 
position with respect both to Ameri- 
can manufacturers’ inability to meet 
the requirements of American con- 
sumers, and the similiarity of pro- 
ducing conditions in the United States 
and Canada, especially with respect 
to labor. He opposed the provision 
for a discretionary duty as well as any 
flat tariff. 

Mr. Pape charged that the price of 
newsprint was increased from 1% to 
5 cents in 1916, although the average 
cost of manufacture had decreased 
during the period 1913 to 1916. 

“There are no economic reasons 
sufficient to warrant Congress in im- 
posing a duty on newsprint when im- 
ported from Europe,” Mr. Pape stated, 
and added that a monopoly controlled 
the domestic newsprint industry and 
that the past ten years had seen 
several crises in which the cost of 
paper to the consumers had risen to 
“undreamed of heights.” He denied 
European dumping or that the Ameri- 
can price was underbid. 

“The publishers desire to give 
American manufacturers full oppor- 
tupity to sell at a fair profit, and all 
mills properly and economically 
operated are needed to meet competi- 
tion,’ Mr. Pape said. “Only 5 per 
cent of our total consumption can be 
imported. We challenge American 
manufacturers that their paper can- 
not be made and sold at a good profit 
at $70 aton. Foreign paper is offered 
at $65 f.o.b. New York and the $5 dif- 
ference is a concession to American 
users.” 

W. E. Haskell, vice-president of the 
International Paper Company, appear- 
ing as chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Newsprint Manufacturers of 
the United States, offered the principal 
argument against the publishers. 


During his lengthy argument in be- 
half of a protective tariff, Mr. Haskell 
gave the committee a thrill when he 
charged that protection was extended 
by the Republican party to all indus- 


tries except the manufacture of news- 
print and he added the further intima- 
tion such a result was a direct result 
of the selfishness of Republican news- 
papers which believed in protection 
for everything except newsprint. 

“Newsprint, alone, of all the grades 
of paper made, has been singled out 
to carry a handicap that no other in- 
dustry of equal importance is asked to 
bear. 


“The appeal of the manufacturers 
for only enough protection to place 
them on an even footing with foreign 
competitors have fallen on ears 
deafened by the voice of the press. 
Newsprint manufacturers have been 
taught by precept and bitter experi- 
ence that the Republican policy of 
protection deemed so vital to the pros- 
perity of the nation is sacrosant in its 
application to all industries except 
their own. 

“Denied even the crumbs from the 
banquet table, they have, perforce, al- 
most reconciled themselves to the un- 
fair conditions which they have not 
been influential enough to alter, and 
have struggled to protect their prop- 
erties against favored conditions as 
best they could.” 


After informing the Committee he 
appeared as the representative of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation, embracing a membership of 
550 newspapers whose annual expen- 
diture in newsprint aggregated $200,- 
000,000, Mr. Thomason said: 

“We appear here to oppose the im- 
position or retention of any tariff up- 
on newsprint paper or upon its prin- 
cipal component material, woodpulp. 
We urge that such newsprint paper 
and wood pulp should be placed upon 
the free list unconditionally for the 
following reasons: 


“1. That the total consumption of 
newsprint paper in American news- 
papers in 1920 amounted, according to 
the Newsprint Service Bureau, to 2,- 
144,000 tons; that the total newsprint 
production of American mills in 1920 
amounted to 1,511,000 tons, or less 
than 70 per cent of the amount re- 
quired for domestic consumption; that 
there was imported during the war 
689,000 tons, of which 668,000 (or 95 
per cent) was imported from Canada; 
that since 1909 newsprint consumption 
in the United States has increased 
practically 100 per cent, while produc- 
tion has increased less than 30 per 
cent. 

“2. That in view of this obvious in- 
ability of the American newsprint in- 
dustry to supply the full domestic re- 
quirements, and in view of the neces- 
sarily large reliance upon Canadian 
imports, the manufacturers of news- 
print have not asked for any tariff up- 
on imports of newsprint from Canada, 
but have confined themselves wholly 
to a request for a tariff upon imports 
from European countries, whose low- 
priced labor and depreciated money 
are declared to place American manu- 
facturers at a competitive disadvan- 
tage; 

“3.. That conditions governing the 
newsprint industry in Canada as re- 
gards wages and most of the other 
factors affecting competition with 
American manufacturers are practic- 


ally parallel to those in the United 
States, in nearly all particulars, except 
in the temporary one of a variance in 
exchange values, rendering discrimina- 
tion against Canadian newsprint on 
the score of unfair competition less 
excusable; 

“4. That in imposing a tariff for 
revenue, Congress has always taken 
into account the educational and pub- 
lic uses to which the product is put 
and that no product is entitled to 
greater consideration upon this ground 
than printing paper; 

“5. That the present condition of 
the newsprint industry of the United 
States, whereby it is able to supply 
less than 70 per cent of the domestic 
requirements is due solely to the de- 
pletion of the raw materials, notably 
spruce wood, in localities desirable 
from a manufacturing point of view; in 
support of which we quote P. T. 
Dodge, president of the International 
Paper Company, the largest producer 
of newsprint on this continent, and 

(Continued on page 36) 


P.-. MEN TOLD HEARST 
OWNS SEATTLE PAPER 


Dropping of Names of Perry and Clarke 
from Masthead Revives Report on 
Coast—Perry Denies Any 
Change 





Reports that William Randolph Hearst 
is preparing to publicly announce his 
ownership of the Seattle Post-Intelligen- 
cer are rife on the Pacific Coast, follow- 
ing the dropping of the names of John 
H. Perry and Lester J. Clarke, editor 
and publisher, respectively, from the 
masthead of that paper, as noted in 
Epitor & PusBLisHER of December 17. 
Newspapers in Seattle and Portland in 
the past few days have stated that the 
employes of the Post-Intelligencer were 
told by their department heads that Mr. 
Hearst was the owner of the P. I. and 
the Portland Oregonian printed a com- 
munication from Bradford Merrill of 
the Hearst general staff in which a 
Seattle newspaper is mentioned as one 
of Mr. Heagst’s group. 

No announcement has been made by 
the Post-Intelligencer and Mr. Perry. 
who left Seattle for New York the day 
before his name was dropped from the 
masthead, denies that his connection or 
that of Mr. Clarke with the P. I. is ter- 
minated. He stated that pressure on 
space was the reason for the omission 
of the names and that. no significance 
attached to the incident. 

The Seattle Times a few days ago re- 
printed an editorial of the Portland Ore- 
gonian, with the following comment: 

“The Portland Oregonian has discov- 
ered that W. R. Hearst owns the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer. Yesterday under the 
caption, ‘Just an Awkward Mistake,’ its 
editor describes in amusing fashion just 
how that discovery came about. 

“It will probably be news to the Ore- 
gonian that Mr. Hearst’s ownership of 
the Seattle morning paper is no longer 
denied—now that Mr. Perry has gone— 
by Post-Intelligencer officials. 


“The Oregonian’s editorial follows: 


A very regrettable incident, occuring in the 
ordinary course of publication of the Hearst 
newspapers, will, we fear, cause uninvited and 
undeserved embarassment to our esteemed con- 
temporary the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, which 
the public has been more than once assured, 
on the unimpeachable authority of the Post- 
Intelligencer itself, is not a Hearst newspaper. 
In an entirely helpful spirit and in the sole 
interest of fair play, the Oregonian takes great 
pleasure in explaining the matter. 

On November 15, 1921, the New York Ameri- 
can, which does not deny, but boldly pro- 
claims, that it belongs to Mr. Hearst, printed 
an editorial article, making sweeping charges 
of a damaging nature against lumber manufac- 
turers of the country as profiteers. It was 
copied in the Washington Times, a Hearst 
newspaper, a few days later. The publicity 


director of the National Lumbermen’s Asso. 
ciation at once got in touch with Mr. Hearst, 
then in California, in the hope of a withdrawal 
of the charges, and of preventing further pub. 
lication of the same article in other Hearst 
publications, in accord with the Hearst prac. 
tice. He was referred to Bradford Merrill, 
general manager of the New York American. 
The publicity man placed the facts, supported 
by abundant proof, before Mr. Merrill and in 
consequence the American on December 2, 
1921, printed a satisfactory retraction. On the 
same day, Mr. Merrill wrote the gratified pub- 
licity agent the following letter: 

“T received your enclosures, but am sorry to 
say that they did not get to me until Tuesday 
afternoon, instead of Monday—too late to have 
the editorial prepared and printed in our Chi- 
cago paper on the desired day. I inclose the 
editorial as printed in the New York American 
today and am writing to the editors of our 
Papers in Chicago, San Francisco, Milwaukee 
and Seattle to publish it.” 

Now we submit that all this is both grossly 
unfair and needlessly annoying to our Seattle 
neighbor, The Post-Intelligencer knows that 
it is not a Hearst newspaper, but why did not 
somebody tell Mr. Merrill? 

Or is it possible that Mr. 
mean the Post-Intelligencer at all, but some 
other paper in Seattle? What paper does our 
contemporary, the Post-Intelligencer, think he 
meant? 

Similar comment is published by the 
Seattle Union-Record. 

Mr. Perry, formerly for several years 
a part owner of the Scripps group of 
newspapers on the Pacific Coast and 
associated as general counsel with the 
Scripps-McRae enterprises, has stead- 
fastly denied that Mr, Hearst has been 
connected with the’ Post-Intelligencer 
since the announcement early this year, 
that the paper had been sold to Mr. 
Perry. His purchase followed an un- 
successful attempt by Mr. Hearst to buy 
the P.-I., which failed, it was said, be- 
cause agreement could not be reached 
on the transfer of certain stock hold- 
ings. Following Mr. Perry’s purchase, the 
first page title-head of the P.-I. was 
changed to resemble the usual Hearst 
style and several Hearst news and fea- 
ture services were added. When these 
evidences reawakened talk of Hearst 
ownership, Mr. Perry in a front-page 
editorial, emphatically declared that con- 
trol of the paper rested with him and 
that Mr. Hearst was in no way connected 
with it. No acknowledgement or denial 
tf ownership in the P. I. has ever come 
from the Hearst organization. 


Merrill did not 


SEEK NEWSPRINT DEFINITION 


Paper Containing at Least 60 Per Cent 
Ground Wood Suggested 

Definition of newsprint as “paper 
containing not less than 60 per cent 
ground wood” is the object of hear- 
ings which will be held by the Con- 
solidated Freight Classification Com- 
mittee during the next month as fol- 
lows: 

Official Classification (Eastern ter- 
ritory), room 408, Liberty street, New 
York, January 17. 

Western Classification, 1830 Trans- 
portation Building, Chicago, January 
10-13. ‘ 

Southern Classification, 215 Trans- 
portation Building, Atlanta, Ga., Janu- 
ary 25. 

It is understood that the traffic de- 
partment of the International Paper 
Company has suggested the above de- 
finition in place of the present classi- 
fication, which does not define the 
product. The traffic manager of the 
International Company could not be 
reached and no information as to the 
purpose of the suggested change could 
be secured from publishers, paper 
manufacturers’ associations, or from 
the New York Central Railroad, which 
sent notices of the change and the 
meetings to shippers this week. 
Neither publishers or paper manufac- 
turers were favorable toward per- 
mitting definition by a railroad of a 
product on the basis of its ingredients, 
but all were inclined to reserve com- 
ment. 
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“Wwe are like a large factory that has 

a large output, inadequate pack- 
ng facilities, and no advertising and 
gelling department,” said the chief of an 
important government bureau devoted to 
research. 

“The United States government bud- 
gt.” he continued, “is now around 
4,000,000,000. This money is contrib- 
uted by the people and spent for the 
yeople, but the government, except it be 
for some purely commercial purpose, 
does not ordinarily devote a cent to the 
wrchase of advertising space to tell the 
yople what they are getting collectively 
# may get individually for their money. 
“The biggest business enterprise in the 
yorld relies entirely on circulars, cor- 
spondence, personal presentation, some 
moving pictures, and the necessities and 
fenevolence of the press for notifying 
the people of the availability of the goods 
they have bought and paid for. It en- 
rely neglects what private producers 
know to be the chief and best means of 
communicating intelligence.” 


In THE Free Pvusticiry GAME 


A logical, though ridiculous outcome 
of the government’s policy of relying 
won news publicity. for the promulga- 
ion of its communications to the public 
a tendency to repress the most trivial 
jaid advertisements, of the sort that do 
not involve any general question of gov- 
nment advertising appropriations. The 
government is in the free-notice, space- 
jonation, press-agenting game so unre- 
ervedly that it fears it will “crab” the 
game if small paid advertisements, even 
of the help-wanted sort, are occasionally 
given out. Only last month, John H. 
Bartlett, president of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, addressed a 
ktter to all the cabinet members and 
thiefs of independent offices, urging 
them to refrain from paid advertising 
for the purpose of attracting the atten- 
tion of desirable persons to the civil 
service examinations for places in the 
respective departments and agencies. A 
copy of this interesting letter is pub- 
lished herewith. 

Take the Bureau of Mines for an illus- 
tration of the chief’s meaning. This 
bureau has a number of functions but 
its chief one is the promotion of safety 
in mining operations. Its business is 
largely to ascertain by patient, costly and 
laborious investigation how mining ac- 
tidents and harmful conditions may be 
avoided or dealt with. 


“Goops” REMAIN LonG on SHELVES 


The concrete results of these investi- 
gations are its product. This product 
is canned or packed, as one might say, 
in bulletins, pamphlets, annual reports 
and other printed forms. After it has 
been so prepared for public consump- 
tion, there is virtually no financial pro- 
vision for its sale—that is, its distribu- 
tion. As a rule Congress is very liberal 
to the bureau in providing funds for the 
expense of investigation, or call it pro- 
duction; but provides very meagerly for 
tanning, that is printing, and virtually 
not at all for distribution, except in an 
incidental way. 

Thus it not infrequently happens that 
tven though the number of cans of in- 
formation is grotesquely small com- 
pared with the potential demand, they 
Temain long on the shelves of the store- 
room because there is no means of ad- 
vertising and selling them. For instance, 
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By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


Fuel Administration Bulletin No. 126, 
bequeathed to the Bureau of Mines, tells 
the householder how to manage his do- 
mestic heating plant economically and 
efficiently, and would undoubtedly have 
an immense circulation if the public 
knew about it. But it doesn’t and 
thousands of copies remain on hand with 
the Bureau. 

The Bureau does a certain amount of 
direct advertising through the mails. It 
has lists to which it sends its publica- 
tions and it endeavors to make these lists 
as valuable as it can. But it cannot 
spend a cent in buying advertising space. 
Of course, it resorts to “publicity.” It 
endeavors to entice editors into publish- 
ing “releases” about its discoveries and 
general work; and, often imbedded in 
these releases is the hook of informa- 
tion that a certain publication can be 
obtained by writing to the Bureau. 

Sometimes the value of these releases 
depends entirely upon their being pub- 
lished in full. They are compacted and 
condensed to the last word, but com- 
monly, even then, the editors and re- 
porters who utilize them, wield the blue 
pencil with disastrous results. Recently 


the Bureau had an important announce- 
ment to make. It was divided into three 
condensed parts, equally important. 
Most of the editors ran the blue pencil 
through the second part, with the result 
that the Bureau has been very busy 
explaining that it is not the ass that this 
bit of publicity made it out to be. 

In the Geological Survey scores of 
trained scientists work unremittingly to 
collect, arrange and publish data of the 
greatest interest to farmers, miners, hy- 
draulic power companies, coal produc- 
ers and consumers, travelers, campers, 
autoists, surveyors, real estate men, land 
owners, civil engineers, and a whole host 
of industries that draw their material 
from mineral deposits. There is a fund 
that permits of the packing of this in- 
formation in printed containers, but none 
whatever that provides for its promul- 
gation to the public except as the office 
of publications serves in that respect 
through its clip sheets for editors, and 
distribution lists. 

How many people know that the Sur- 
vey has provided local large scale maps 
of every well-populated 10-mile quad- 
rangle in the United States and many 
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HEAD OF CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION SAYS 
CLASSIFIED ADS INTERFERE WITH HIS 
FREE PUBLICITY 





EpttoriaL Note: John H, Bartlett, president of the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission, has addressed the following letter to all Cabinet members and 
chiefs of independent offices, urging them to refrain from paid advertisin 
for the purpose of attracting the attention of desirable persons to the civi 
service examinations for places in the respective departments and agencies, 
because paid advertising interferes with the obtaining of free publicity by 


Sin: The Commission has noticed that occasionally some of the departments 
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and independent offices insert paid advertising in periodicals or newspapers 
in connection with examinations announced by the Commission, presumably in 
cases where there has been difficulty in securing eligibles. 

The Commission wishes to point out to the departments and independent 
offices that paid advertising on this small scale, while it undoubtedly may be 
of benefit in the individual cases in which it is applied, ultimately proves 
to be a hindrance to the work of recruiting the civil service as a whole. 
By means of careful and discriminating distribution of announcements, the 
Commission recevies from newspapers and periodical publications a great 
deal of free publicity for examinations, the editors regarding examination 
announcements as possessing news value and therefore, publishing the notices 
as news items. When an editor of a newspaper or periodical publication sees a 
paid advertisement of a civil service examination in a competing publication, the 
first thought that naturally occurs to him is why his own publication, 
which inserts examination noticeg as news items, is not receiving a share 
of the paid advertising. The result then is a diminution or a complete 
discontinuance of the news notices which the Commission had been given. 

The Commission has developed a thorough system for bringing examination 
announcements to the attention of qualified persons. The use of newspapers 
and magazines, while unquestionably the most valuable agencies for adver- 
tising of the kind, are only a part of the plan. Therefore, in cases where 
paid advertisements have heretofore been inserted, the Commission requests 
that instead a letter be addressed to the Commission setting forth the difficulties 
which have been experienced in filling certain positions. In such a case the Com- 
mission will make an extra effort to obtain applicants by employing every adver- 
tising method at its disposal. The Commission will also endeavor to anticipate 
such a request from a department or an indeperdent office by keeping watch 
upon the calls for certification and failure to provide elegibles promptly. 

Of course, the Commission recognizes the fact that departments and 
offices which have inserted paid advertising have done so with the idea of 
assisting the Commission in its work, but, as stated, it is believed that the 
reaction from such a course in its total effect is not what is sought. 

The Commission would be glad to receive from any department or in- 
dependent office, at any time, suggestions as to the betterment of publicity 
methods now employed. 

By direction of the Commission. 

Very respectfully, 
(Signed) Joun H. Bartiett, 
President. 
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A $4,000,000,000 BUSINESS REFUSES TO ADVERTISE 


U. S. Government Provides for Production But Not for Distribution of Information Millions Could 
Use If They Knew It Was Available—An Amazing Letter by a Bureau Head 


others besides? These maps cost only 
twenty cents apiece and have the field of 
detailed geographical and topographical 
information to themselves. No private 
map publisher could afford to do so 
much work; it wouldn’t pay. 

Presumably that is one reason why the 
government does it. But here again 
Congress provides for production but 
not for distribution. Millions of people 
could make use of the maps as against 
the 600,000 that do, but don’t know that 
they are available. 

The Geological Survey abounds in so 
many stories of local or general interest 
that editors simply have to fall for much 
of its publicity, but here again the con- 
densing blue pencil often deletes the 
very “point” that the survey desires to 
get over. 


$9,000,000 Spent IN PropucING 


The Department of Agriculture spends 
$9,000,000 annually on its information 
factories, of which it has directly and 
indirectly hundreds. Many thousands of 
operatives, as they may be designated for 
the purposes of this article, work faith- 
fully and industriously in those plants. 
Congress allows the packing and ship- 
ping department of these factories about 
$550,000, but not a cent for paid adver- 
tising of them. Perhaps one exception 
should be noted; the Department does 
not buy advertising space to announce 
its wares, but it does use posters. Some 
money is available for free bill boards 
but none for real advertising. 

It has happened sometimes in this 
department that no provision has been 
made even for canning the product. 
Men and women have worked and spent 
public moneys to collect and prepare 
certain information of popular demand 
and use, and then found themselves with- 
out appropriations for putting the results 
into type. Thus it has happened some- 
times that even the devious and insuffi- 
cient publicity channels have brought 
“sales” that couldn’t be met because of 
lack of finished product. Among other 
things the Department of Agriculture 
issues “Farmer’s Bulletins” which deal 
with the practical every-day problems 
of the farm. Every up-to-date farmer 
in the country ought to have them. Con- 
gress’ idea of selling this valuable and 
expensive product is to take four-fifths 
of the copies for distribution by its 
members, which means that, like free 
seeds, they are used primarily for polit- 
ical purposes. Yet Congress would have 
a fit if the Department of Agriculture 
were to ask for money to advertise to 
the farmers the product that the gov- 
ernment has so carefully prepared for 
them. 


Enormous Distrisution Cost 


It should be noted, however, that al- 
though it does not advertise, the De- 
partment of Agriculture does attain a 
very elaborate and effective distribu- 
tion of its product, though at enor- 
mous cost. Through its extension ser- 
vice, which now reaches, through paid 
agents on the spot, more than 2,400 
counties it not only accomplishes the 
annual distribution of 12,000,000 pack- 
ages of its product in printed form, but 
puts over their contents through personal 
contact, demonstrations, films, farmers’ 
meetings, etc. The total of national, 
state and local funds expended on the 
extension sefvice is about $17,000,000 so 
that it may be said that the Department 
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spends $2 for “selling” every dollar’s 
worth (cost) of its products. 

Moreover, the product of the Depart 
ment is naturally the very material 
which agricultural publications must use 
in their general columns or else fail to 
function. At the same time it is adver- 
tising which supports the farm journals; 
and the editors, as in every other form 
of publication that is conducted for 
profit, must maintain a certain propor- 
tion between their advertising and in- 
formation space. Even if it be granted, 
therefore, that advertising per se in 
these publications is superfluous, it is 
obvious that if the government were a 
contributor to the advertising columns 
the publications would become more 
valuable to it, because they would en 
large the reading matter space given to 
the Department product. 

On the whole, though, it appears to be 
an absurdity that out of a $17,000,000 
promotional fund, nothing is allocated to 
the purchase of 


real advertising space. 
Moreover, 


much of the Department's 
product, as for example the household 
economic service, is just as valuable to 
‘ity as to farm dwellers, and the ex- 
tension work does not reach 
neither does the agricultural press to 
any considerable extent. Outside of 
some desultory publicity the only way to 
reach this class of 


them; 


consumers of the 
Department’s product is advertising. 
THEIR Own PERIODICALS 
Many of the bureaus seek to solve the 
problem of outlet for their product by 


publishing what might be called their 
own advertising periodicals. Altogether 
the government publishes twelve daily, 


twenty-five weekly, and __ fifty-eight 
monthly periodicals. Some of the peri 
odicals are merely regularly publisted 
containers of the bureau’s products and 
invites consumption. 
wholly free, 


Some of them are 
some are free to special 
lists and some are entirely commercial 
The Department of Commerce has re 
cently gone so far as to give regular 
magazine dress to its “Commerce Re 
ports” and put them on the newstands. 
The Congressional committee on print- 
ing has been particularly relentless in 
regard to the bureau periodicals not 
specifically authorized by statute, and 
they are being still further reduced in 
number. 

As this restriction tends to dam the 
present channels of informing the public 
of what the government is doing, it may 
have the eventual effect of diverting to 
advertising some of the $2,000,000 that 
has been spent annually on periodicals. 

Generally speaking, the government 
printing office, conducted at a cost of 
$15,000,000 a year, is the cannery and 
packing house for research and informa- 
tion products. It is also the warehouse. 
After each bureau has disposed directly 
gi a certain number of each publication, 
the remainder of the “run” goes into 
cold storage in the office of the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Nothing is 
done to acquaint the public with the 
extent of these stores, except to publish 
catalogues of them. The result is that 
information product is soon buried. 


Vast Quantities “JUNKED” 


A bit of information “dug up” twenty 
years ago may be just as valuable today 
as the day it was put into print, but an 


other generation knows not of it. Even 
the catalogues are not advertised. Pub- 


lic documents accumulate in the Docu 
ments office at such a rate, that it is 
absolutely necessary to junk vast quan- 
tities of them, as many as two million 
copies of costly printed matter being 
junked annually. Even at that there are 
40,000,000 packages of products on hand, 
some of them being of broad general 
interest. 

As no which 


government periodical 
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may be used to move this vast accumu- 
lation has a circulation of over 210,000, 
there is no available way to move it. 
Yet it is known that there is a vast po- 
tential demand. A few years ago a 
popular woman’s magazine published an 
article in which it mentioned that a cer- 
tain agricultural department publication 
could be obtained upon application. The 
application were ten times as great as 
the whole edition and since then this de- 
partment has actually been chary of 
wholesale announcement of its wares for 
fear that the demand will again exceed 
the supply, as indeed it often does! 

Undoubtedly the research bureaus are 
failing to obtain their objectives because 
they are equipped to produce far more 
than they can market. There isn’t a 
bureau in Washington, engaged in re- 
search work that doesn’t realize the sit- 
uation and its essential absurdity. Many 
millions of dollars are spent annually for 
investigations, which are valuable only 
if their results are widely known, but 
nothing can be done to advertise these 
valuable wares—that is, nothing in the 
really effectual way of paid space in 
newspapers and magazines. 


No Toucuw WitH Pustic 


The Army and Navy can advertise 
their surplus goods for sale; the Ship 
ping Board can 


advertise its ships and 
its services: 


the Army has even used 
up to the minute advertising to sell itself 
to recruits; but if tomorrow a scientific 
bureau should make a discovery of in 
calculable economic value it could not 
buy an inch of space in newspaper or 
magazine to send the information straight 
to the public. 

to keep knowledge ‘liquid is a 
problem not only of government bureaus 
but of all agencies that accumulate 
scientific information. The tendency is 
for knowledge that is not put to imme- 
diate practical use to 
more 


How 


There is 
scientific 
stores than there is frozen credit in the 
banks today. Probably some govern- 
ment bureau dug up information 
that if properly advertised would enable 
every person in the country to do his 
particular job better than he is doing it. 

One advantage 
have over 


freeze. 


frozen knowledge in 


1 


wealthy corporations 
struggling concerns is that 
they can and do assign competent special- 
ists to watch the work of the bureaus 
and study the application of the fruits 
of research to their businesses. 

Dr. Robert D. Sosman of the Geo- 
physical Laboratory of the Carnegie 
Institution. of Washington, tells (in an 


1921 


address before the Philosophical So- 
ciety of Washington) of a case of frozen 
knowledge that seriously impeded the 
steel industry during the war. In, 1902 
the geological survey of the state of 
Washington announced that the rock in 
a certain marble quarry in that state 
was a form of magnesite used in the 
manufacture of steel; it also reported the 
existence of like rock at other places in 
the state. When the war came on the 
steel industry was cut off from its cus- 
tomary source of supply of magnesite in 
Austria. In its necessity the industry 
fell back on an inferior sort of mag- 
nesite in California, unaware of the far 
better sort in Washington. Not until a 
wandering lumberjack stumbled onto the 
abandoned quarry was the Washington 
magnesite re-discovered. 

Congress is adamant on paid bureau 
advertising. One reason is that it fears 
to open even a pinhole in the public 
treasury for this purpose, for fear that 
the 250 bureaus supported by ten thou- 
sands publications would soon enlarge 
it to the proportions of an aqueduct. 

3esides, Congressmen are busy enough 
as errand boys now without becoming 
advertising solicitors for home papers, 
which they think would be the outcome 
if there were a government advertising 
fund on tap. 

Still another reason is the Congres- 
sional fear of the bureaus. Their ten- 
dency is to multiply and grow in power 
and cost. If the bureaus had space- 
buying funds they would, it is feared, 
so use the space that they would be able 
to appeal to the people over the heads 
of Congress. 


In Business oF DONATIONS 


Congressmen are appalled by the 
spectre of bureaucratic propaganda. So, 
it seems almost impossible to disturb 
the status quo, and the government con- 
tinues to single out the publishing and 
advertising industry as the only one in 
the country with which it will not do 
business. 

If you make mousetraps, fly-paper, 
threshing machines, printing presses, 
ships, furniture; in fact any one of 150,- 
000 different articles, you have a chance 
oft doing business with Uncle Sam; but 
if you publish any sort of periodical it 
is up to you to donate instead of re- 
ceiving. 

Contemplating the vast amount of 
publication of the results of research 
and its deficient distribution Dr. Sos 
man speaks of “the futility of publica 
tion.” 





WE HAVE WITH US TODAY— 
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Probably reading of the success of Lord Riddell and Secretary Hughes with their daily 


conferences with newspaper men gave Judge Landis the idea—maybe not. 


Neverthe- 


less, during the recent meeting of organized baseball daily conferences with baseball 


writers were a feature. 
after they had finished the busi 





Here we have a picture of the Judge and the writers, just 
of the day. 


This thought seems to have dominated 
the joint committee of Congress op 
printing in its ruthless revision of goy- 
ernment printing expenditures. Yet 
paradoxically enough Senator Smoot, 
chairman of that committee, complained 
bitterly because the Haskin Service had 
distributed 1,300,000 copies in a single 
year and “panned” the bureaus which 
had taken advantage of this outlet for 
their goods! 

Undoubtedly there is a huge amount 
of government printing that should never 
be done. In other words, products are 
turned out and put into packages for 
which there is no use and no demand. 

The government needs instruction in 
editing as well as in advertising. It 
needs to put out stuff for which there 
is a demand and it needs to know how to 
locate and encourage demand. 

As pointed out above the Department 
of Agriculture has found one way of 
meeting both requirements, though at 
an enormous expense. Straight adver- 
tising seems to be the only other and, 
for most of the bureaus, the only feas- 
ible way of effecting distribution, where 
the possible demand is not confined to a 
narrow and obvious field. 


Expert Hetp ReFusep 


The Advertising Agencies Corpora- 
tion, which is a body composed of the 
132 members of the American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies, has been 
formed for the purpose of pooling the 
services of advertising agencies in rela- 
tion to tht government. It has already 
handled recruiting advertising for the 
Army and Navy on a very extensive 
scale and with marked success, and is 
giving much thought to the whole ques- 
tion of paid advertising in periodicals 
as a means of solving the problem of 
government communication with the 
public. 

“An organization such as ours,” says 
James O’Shaughnessy, secretary of the 
A. A. A. A., and manager of the Corpor- 
ation, “is in itself an answer to the ap- 
prehensions regarding harrassing  so- 
licitation of administrative officers and 
congressmen in respect to apportionment 
and appropriation of advertising funds. 
Every section of the country and vir- 
tually every publisher would be repre- 
sented. All would be treated fairly but 
no sectional or individual interest would 
be powerful enough to affect the integ- 
rity of the counsels of the central or- 
ganization and its singleness of purpose 
to render service to the government in 
the solution of a problem of such mag- 
itude and complexity that can be solved 
only by the united efforts of the best ad- 
vertising minds of the country. 

“Our record in the Army and Navy 
campaigns, where we handled a sched- 
ule of 8,000 publications, proves those 
assertions. Government advertising can 
be handled without extravagance, with- 
out sectional or political bias and as 
efficiently as private advertising. 

“As to the principle involved, there 
can be no question. Advertising is in- 
herent in democratic government. If 
they were founding our government to- 
day, with 110,000,000 people to deal with, 
Washington and Jefferson would write 
advertising into the Constitution. It 
would be only an enlargement of their 
thought in establishing the post-office 
and post roads. 

“We do not minimize the difficulties 
of the problem, but the task arouses the 
interest and piques the pride of the ad- 
vertising calling. It is an appealing field 
of public service.” 


McAdam with Central Press 


Charles V. McAdam, formerly with 
the New York Tribune Syndicate, will 
join the Ceneral Press Association in 
an executive capacity January 1. 
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EDITOR & PUBLISHER’S ARMS PUBLICITY 
CAMPAIGN ACHIEVED REAL RESULTS 





But Fight For Open Diplomacy Must Be Carried On At All Future 
International Assemblies If World Is to 
Really Benefit 





By ROBERT BARRY 


TASHINGTON, Dec. 29—This 

Washington Conference has been 
in session long enough to permit of 
certain conclusions with respect to its 
recognition of the rights of the world 
public to procedure 
through the medium of the press. 

The estimate of conservative men of 
all political faiths and all nations is 
that the Conference has been a mile- 
stone in the progress of international 
relations toward the ultimate ideal of 
“open diplomacy.” It is the most 
progressive step that has been record- 
ed in a full century of negotiations 
between nations. 

It was not all the correspondents 
desired. It was far more than any 
had real license to expect. It had its 
well-known star chamber procedure, 
but the communiques were more in- 
formative than any which ever have 
come from the council rooms of secret 
diplomacy. 


observe its 


Covutp ALways GET THE News 


There have been moments when the 
lid was clamped down tightly, but 
seldom so much so that the active re- 
porters—the men who were not afraid 
of missing a dinner or facing a wifely 
rebuke—failed in time to get the news 
of almost every important situation. 
Most of the bawling about “secret 
diplomacy” has been done by the gen- 
tlement who see things through their 
own walking sticks and the 
who like to adorn the 
open 


women 
press seats at 
regard it beneath 
their dignity to trudge from State De- 
partment to Navy Building. It 
bad season for trained 
Most of them went into winter quar- 
ters weeks ago. 


session but 


has 


been a seals. 


Now, it is true, much has been said 
in some papers about the obscurity of 
things which prevented even President 
Harding knowing what really was 
meant by the terms “insular posses- 
sions and insular dominions in the re- 
gions of the Ocean.” That 
whole incident may be dismissed in a 
sentence 


Pacific 


The newspaper correspond- 
ents had the proper construction from 
the lips of the spokesman of the 
\merican delegation—is it hard to 
guess who that might be?—on three 
separate between the an- 
nouncement of the treaty text and the 
W hit statement of the 
dent’s misinterpretation. 


occasions 


House Presi 


CoMMUNIQUES HELPFUL 

Take another sentence: 

On Thursday night of last week the 
Conference correspondents corps, un- 
der the leadership of some genial 
spirits, gave a party at the National 
Press Club in honor of the men who 
had active control of the press ar- 
rangements for the Conference. That 
party was scheduled for 9 p. m. It 
happened, however, that Lord 
first lord of the Admirality, presented 
at secret session on that day the Brit- 
ish proposal for abolition of the sub- 
marine. 

Although all the proceedings were 
behind closed doors—guarded, inci- 
dentally, by marines with bayonets— 
every essential feature of the debate 
was made public in the communique. 
And, more than one Washington cor- 
respondent, making his apologies for 


Lee, 


being late at the Press Club party, said 
he was late, not because of his diffi- 
culty in learning what had happened at 
the session, but because of the trouble 
involved in boiling down the “gobs” of 
words in the official statement. Men 
who were at the Paris Conference can 
best appreciate the joy of such a prob- 
lem. 

Of course, in that connection, the 
point well might be made if the ses- 
sion had been opea, the men could 
have heard what was said, taken notes 
on the passages which struck*them as 
of special value and been on time at 
the Press Club jubilee. But, the gain 
in reality being advised as to what was 
said marked such a far step from the 
information gleaned from the major 
sittings of the Paris and every other 
conference of the past, that the thing 
appears definitely to make the press 
at least one up on dungeon diplomacy. 

On the whole, the informal confer- 
ences with delegation leaders have 
been most satisfactory. There have 
been times when Secretary Hughes 
was good-naturedly uncommunicative, 
but always he was frank in telling 
why. He never once, so far as is 
known, misled any one in order to ad- 
vance the interests of any negotiations 
he had in hand. When he was privi- 
leged to speak he was most patient, 
even with the least gifted of his audi- 
tors. When consideration is given to 
the further fact of his being chairman 
of the whole Conference and charged, 
therefore, with a special responsibility, 
the feeling is that Mr. Hughes has led 
the way toward a greater publicity on 


international affairs than any man 
prominent in modern diplomacy. His 
chief advisers, Henry Suydam and 


Philip Patchin, have done their job 
well. Most newspapermen will never 
know really how helpful those two 
men have been. 


THe MAN 


When Lord Riddell was meeting the 
correspondents in the British delega- 
tion offices, at the Navy Building, he 
overlooked no opportunity to spill 
stories. If some of the correspondents 
failed to detect his delightful British 
point of view and handle matters ac- 
cordingly, certainly that was not his 
fault. His successor, while not so ex- 
perienced, makes up in sincerity of 
purpose and a desire to be helpful. It 
was not so long ago Sir Arthur Willert 
was here as Washington correspond- 
ent of the London Times, and the dis- 
position of all the men who enjoy his 
acquaintance is to work with him for 
mutual advantage. 


oF THE Hour 


There have been regular press ses- 
sions with the chiefs of the Japanese 
and Chinese delegations. For the most 
part they have been uncommonly in- 


teresting. The manner in which the 
Oriental diplomatists have adapted 
themselves to American newspaper 
methods of interviewing has been 


marvelous. So. much so, that Admiral 
Baron Kato, chief of the Japanese 
delegation, has come to look to them 
as one of the most entertaining of his 
multitude of Conference activities. 
Masanao Hanihara and Prince Toku- 
gawa also have ventured forth to en- 
counter the battery of questioners 


Mr. Hanihara is the most frequent 
spokesman of his delegation. He is an 
old hand at the game, however, and 
he gets through in great shape. 

The Chinese delegates take turns re- 
ceiving the correspondents and they 
have been exceptionally frank in all 
their conversations. They have done 
much to render less difficult the task 
of the correspondents following the 
Shantung negotiations and Far East- 
ern affairs generally. 

Jonkeer van Karnebeek, chief of the 
Netherlands delegation, and also the 
Dutch Minister of Foreign Affairs and 
president of the assembly of the 
League of Nations, submits to the or- 
deal for his Government, as does Sen- 
ator Schanzer and Senator 
for the Italians. 

It will be seen, therefore, that op- 
portunities for prying information 
from the chief delegates are not lack- 
ing. It is not contended, of course, 
that things are as many would wish. 
There still is a long, long road to 
travel before attainment of the Wil- 
sonian goal of “open covenants openly 
arrived at,” but it is safe to say that 
under the influence of an aroused 
public and professional opinion Mr. 
Hughes has carried this Conference 
far beyond the mark of any of its 


Albertini 


predecessors. 
Much work remains to be done. The 
lessons learned here in Washington 


must be made to apply with even 
greater emphasis at the forthcoming 
economic conference in Europe. 
There will be a meeting there of many 
of the correspondents who came to 
know one another here. The ground 
gained in America will have to be 
fought for if further progress is to be 
recorded. It is not doubted the diplo- 
mats will try to revert to their old 
methods. They are sure to try to re- 
gard the procedure at Washington, as 
a sort of concession to 

There is every authority for the 
statement that Epiror & PuBLISHER’s 
campaign in behalf of the world press 
has achieved a most notable triumph 
in this Conference, but it is the view 
of competent observers that the fight 
will have been but for a fleeting gain 
if the advances made here are not car- 
ried to the international assemblies of 
the future. 


\merica. 


AD MEETING IN BUFFALO 
National Commission of A. A. C. W. 
in Session July 9 and 10 
“The How and Why of Advertising” 
will be the general theme of the meet- 
ing of the National Advertising Com- 
mission of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World at the Lafayette 
Hotel, Buffalo, January 9 and 10. The 
first day will be devoted to executive 

sessions of the commission. 

Addresses will be made January 10 
by Louis Blumenstock, advertising man- 
ager of Stix Baer & Fuller, St. Louis; 
John Sullivan, secretary-treasurer of the 
Association of National Advertisers; 
Charles Henry Mackintosh, president of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World; E. B. Moon, Lakeville (Ind.) 
merchant; Harry J. Winsten, sales 
and advertising manager H. Black Com- 
pany, Cleveland; Truman A. DeWeese, 
director of publicity, Shredded Wheat 
Company; and Harry Spillman, educa- 
tional department, Remington Type- 
writer Company, New York. 








Burley New Ad Manager 


\nnouncement has been made by 
the Beaver Board Companies, Buffalo, 
of the promotion of R. F. Burley to 
advertising manager. Mr. Burley has 
been assistant advertising manager. 
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“OUR BOB”’—JIM — BILL 
DINED AND— 


Newspaper Correspondents of Ten 
Nations for First Night Since Con- 
ference Opened Did Not Ask 
Them for Single Thing 


(Special to Eptror & PusiisHer) 


Dec. 28—One of the 

“international press” 
parties of the whole Armament Confer- 
ence season was that given at the Na- 
tional Press Club in honor of the “Bob- 
Jim-Bill” oligarchy which lords it over 
all and sundry in the big press section of 
the new Navy building. 

The recipients of the honors were the 
men who were in immediate charge of 
the work of arranging the press head- 
quarters, assigning seats, distributing 
tickets and discharging other responsi- 
bilities attendant upon looking after a 
body of close to 75 correspondents as- 
sembled from the far corners of the 
earth. They were: 

Robert Barry of the Philadelphia Pub- 
lic Ledger and Epitror & PusLisHeER, as 
chairman of the Standing Committee of 
Washington Correspondents; 

James D. Preston, superintendent of 
the Senate Press Gallery and assistant 
secretary of the Standing Committee: 
and 

William J. Donaldson, Jr: superin- 
tendent of the House Press Gallery, and 
chief-of-staff to “Jim” on every special 
occasion. 

The Press Club was turned ‘upside 
down to make the party a success. Avery 
C. Marks, the club president, and Fred 
J. Haskin, chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, gave full reign to the 
special committee which conceived the 
idea of special recognition of the man- 
ner in which the arrangements were 
made for the press section of the Con- 
ference. 

The club rooms were decorated with 
the flags of the nations represented. 
There was an abundance of food, a 
negro jazz band, special vaudeville stunts 
and a delightful paucity of speeches 
Such addresses as were undertaken were 
subject to wutrestricted interruption in 
ten languages. 

Wilmott Washington corres- 
pondent of the London Times, presented 
the gifts. To Barry was given a gold 
watch, in scribed: “Robert T. Barry— 
From the Press Correspondents of the 
World at the Arms Conference, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1921. In friendship and 
Gratitude.” : 

In another sock taken from a Christ- 
mas tree was $200 in gold for Preston 
and $150 in gold for Donaldson. 

Philip Patchin and Henry Suydam, 
who have represented the Department 
of State and the Amrican delegation t 
the Conference, were among the guests 
and they were introduced to the assem- 
bled corespondents by Gus J. Karger of 
the Cincinnati Times-Star, one of the 
moving spirits in the gathering. 

After the formalities, Mr. Barry, who 
began his career on the Louisville Cour- 
ier-Journal, asked an adjournment of the 
party out of respect to the memory of 
Henry Watterson. He read a telegram 
to Mrs. Watterson and it was indorsed 
by the entire group and forwarded to 
her. It read: 


WASHINGTON, 


most successful 


Lewis, 


“The most cosmopolitan group of newspaper 
men ever assembled in Washington, men from 
every country and every clime, men from 
Japan, China, Australia, India, England and 
the Continent of Europe, he loved to visit; 
scores of men of this, his native land, here to 
report the Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ment, tonight adjourn a gathering of fellow- 
ship such as he approved always so heartily, 
as an instance of the esteem in which the re- 
porters of all the world revere the name— 
Henry Watterson.” 


' 
i 
i 
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FEE SYSTEM WOULD IMPROVE SERVICE 
OF AGENCIES, NOT KILL THEM 





Advertising Executive Finds Many Evils Which Present Compensation 
Plan Fosters; L. B. Palmer Believes Change Would Hurt 


Both Agencies 


and Publishers 





ONSIDERABLE discussion has been 

caused by the appearance last week 
in Eptror & PuBLISHER of the commu- 
nication concerning the method of ad- 
vertising agency compensation, sent by 
the American Association of Advertis- 
ing Agencies to its members. 

An executive who has been in the ad- 
vertising business for more than thirty 
years, and has thus had full opportun- 
ity to observe the growth and progress 
of the agency business, said about other 
parts of the article: 

“First, let me understand fully the 
position of Epiror & PusiisHer. When 
you say ‘Fee System’ I take it to mean 
in effect the plan followed by N. W. 
Ayer & Son, who bill their clients net 
rates plus 16%4 per cent for their ser- 
vices, which includes preparation of 
copy, cuts, etc. It may be, however, that 
agency services may be worth, in some 
instances, more or less than 163% per 
cent, and agency and advertiser are to 
agree upon the entire agency compensa- 
tion, whatever it is, before the contract 
is signed, the compensation to be based 
upon the amount of the appropriation 
or any other foundation mutually satis- 
factory to both client and agency. 
Right? Good. 

“The A. A. A. A. seems to contend 
that billing the advertiser net plus a 
charge for services commensurate with 
the work would wipe out the agencies. 
It would not. It would, however, im- 
prove the services of the agencies to 
both the advertiser and the publisher. 
There are, of course, some ‘weak sis- 
ters’ among the advertising agencies— 
concerns which are not equipped to give 
adequate service. These would, doubt- 
less, be driven to the wall if there were 
a show-down that permitted the adver- 
tiser to make comparison between them 
and the agencies which give real ser- 
vice, unless they brought themselves up 
to standard, But their disappearance, 
or their improvement so that they might 
live, would be a blessing to advertiser, 
publisher and the other agencies. 


A 


Can’t AFFrorp To Lose THEM. 


“Nobody wants to see the agencies 
obliterated. Whoever wrote that official 
communication is right when he says 
that publishers could not afford to do 
without the agencies. Special represen- 
tatives could not take their place and 
publishers could not afford to maintain 
staffs large enough to do the work the 
agencies now perform. I think that 
question might as* well be conceded and 
allowed to go as it lies. 

“I believe it to be true, also, that the 
agencies have developed the greater part 
of national advertising; but if you will 
follow that development you will find 
that most national advertising was at 
first confined to magazines and period- 
icals of national circulation. The rea- 
son is simple. The agency handling a 
national account could place it with 
magazines with the least effort on their 
part. In this they did not consider the 
benefit to the advertiser at all—they 
were not honest with him. Only a short 
time ago, however, the national ad- 
vertiser discovered for himself that 
newspaper advertising was the kind that 
brought orders; the agencies did not 
discover it for him. The advertiser, 
then, forced the agencies to take up 
newspaper advertising. That, and that 
alone, is the reason why so many 


agencies have become newspaper adver- 
tisers in recent years. 

“The writer of the A. A. A. A. article 
asks himself the question: ‘Is it that 
agencies are inept or dishonest?’ 

“They are generally honest, but they 
are shiftless, and that makes them inept. 
They will not pay for experience, and 
so employ men who make their service 
poor. Take the space-buyers, for in- 
stance. They make countless errors of 
both omission and commission which are 
embarrasing to publishers. I might men- 
tion a number of them, but perhaps the 
most annoying is that they change their 
arrangements with their clients and fail 
to notify the publisher. Asa consequence, 
often, bills that have been payable in 30 
days must be extended to 60 days, and 
the publisher must wait longer than he 
agreed to wait originally; and without 
notification until after his bill has been 
rendered. 

“Publishers have gone to considerable 
trouble and expense to meet the standard 
rate cards and order blanks adopted by 
the A. A. A. A. In spite of this, inex- 
perienced and incompetent order clerks 
are continually calling up the publishers 
and asking for rates which are already 
on file in the agency calling. Neither 
do these inexperienced men seem to be 
able to understand the difference be- 
tween furnishing newspaper copy and 
furnishing magazine copy—that they 
have a month for the one and only a 
few hours for the other. As a conse- 
quence they abuse the closing hour, they 
fail to mark their copy for editions, in 
a case where a newspaper has both 
morning and evening editions and then 
want rebates for their own errors. 


Spiit COMMISSIONS. 


“Agencies get into jams of one kind 
and other and split their commissions 
with an advertiser, sometimes after a 
contract has been made. They insist 
upon -free reading notices, some of them, 
and can’t seem to understand why they 
should not have them. 

“When the magazines forced the news- 
papers to establish merchandising de- 
partments the agents became interested 
in them. They saw they were good for 
producing results and that the agencies 
could use them to boost their own ser- 
vice to their clients. Then they began 
to abuse the service of the merchandis- 
ing departments by asking more than 
the newspaper could afford to give, and 
urging one publisher for more and more 
service because, as they alleged, other 
newspapers were giving it. 

“Would the fee system do away with 
these evils? I believe it would. If the 
agency billed the advertiser net it would 
be obliged to show the client just what 
he was going to get in both space and 
service for his money, and the agency 
would have to live up to its contract. It 
would have to show the client before the 
contract was signed the list of publica- 
tions to be used and explain why each 
one was selected. If at the start a 
meritorious medium was omitted for 
some personal reason, it would take some 
explaining on the part of the agency to 
the advertiser ; and there would be fewer 
cancellations for personal reasons after 
the campaign was begun, you may be 
sure. 

“Everybody knows that under the 
present system of compensation some 
agencies, and not always the weak ones, 


either, cancel orders for reasons they 
would hardly dare to tell the advertiser. 

“It is not an uncommon thing, also, 
for agencies to allow mediums to get on 
the list that obviously cannot best serve 
the advertiser, and sometimes to take 
an increased commission therefore of 
which the advertiser cannot be aware. 
The fee system would do away with 
that, because the merits of every medium 
would have to be placed before the ad- 
vertiser at the very beginning, and the 
compensation of the agency fixed upon 
the basis of net rates, not gross rates. 

“I have a case in mind at this mo- 
ment where an agency is running copy 
for an article used in building construc- 
tion in a medium which has very few 
real estate men, architects or building 
contractors in its circulation. The only 
argument the agency can find is that it 
wishes to reach the plumbers and steam- 
fitters, neither of whom has anything 
to say about using the article of manu- 
facture advertised. I doubt if it would 
be able to convince the advertiser of 
the efficacy of the argument, but if it 
were working on a fee system it would 
have to. 

“If the agency maintained the same 
attitude towards the publisher after he is 
recognized as he does before he gains 
recognition, the situation might be bet- 
ter; but it doesn’t. The agent wants 
exceptions made in his case, time and 
again, very few if any of which help 
the advertiser, but all of which help 
him. The weaker publications, strug- 
gling for business, yield.” 

Sees No Reason ror CHANGE. 

L. B. Palmer, manager of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, 
sees no reason why the present system 
should be changed. He said: 

“Il agree with the one who wrote the 
brief for the A. A. A. A., that a weak 
point in the agency system is the indis- 
criminate granting of net rates by some 
publishers to agencies which do not meet 
the qualifications required for recogni- 
tion by the A. N. P. A. Some publish- 
ers are sO. anxious to get business that 
they are not particular to whom they 
promise to pay commissions. 

“Recognition of agencies is now given 
by the Periodical Publishers, the Agri- 
cultural Publishers, the Southern News- 
paper Publishers, the Canadian Daily 
Newspaper Publishers and the A. N. 
P. A., each in its particular field. The 
latter is the only organization which 
deals with the newspapers of ‘the whole 
United States officially. Our require- 
ments for recognition are: 1. That the 
applicant shall be a bona fide agency. 
2. That it shall have a good reputation 
and sufficient experience and ability. 3. 
That its financial condition shall be sat- 
isfactory. 4. That it shall be prompt in 
paying its accounts. 5. That it shall be 
placing advertisements in such volume 
and of such geographical distribution as 
to make distant publishers require in- 
formation concerning it. 

“I agree also with the premise that an 
agency which fulfils these requirements 
is a financial bulwark for the publisher. 
The agency employs its own capital in 
prosecuting its business and is financially 
responsible to the publisher with whom 
it places contracts. It also handles a 
large number of accounts. Instead of 
being compelled to look up the financial 
standing of every national advertiser the 
publisher looks to the agency placing the 
accounts. In other words, the publisher 
holds one institution responsible instead 
of a score or more. 

“IT am convinced that newspaper pub- 
lishers generally favor retaining the 
present system of agency compensation 
rather than turning to some new method, 
alleged to have hidden virtues that have 
not been presented.” 


INDIVIDUAL ACTION Js 
NECESSARY 
A. N. A. Urges Members to Substitute 


Fee System of Agency Compensa 
tion in Place of Present Method 








When Ebtror & PUBLISHER gaye 
exclusive publication to the report of 
the Committee on Agency Relations, 
made at the annual convention of the 
Association of National Advertisers last 
month at Lakewood, certain matter con. 
tained in that report was withheld from 
the copy furnished to this paper. In the 
text reproduced in Eprror & Pustisumm, 
issue of November 19 last, the omission 
was indicated by asterisks and the par- 
enthetical note: “(Deletion of confiden- 
tial portion of report.)” 

Eprtor & PusBLIsHER has just obtained 
the text of the matter which was then 
omitted, and it is published herewith, 
The purport of it is that no action can 
be taken by the A. N. A. as a body look. 
ing toward substituting the fee system 
of compensation for agency service for 
the commission system, but that adver- 
tisers must operate individually in bring- 
in about the reform. 


SENT TO MEMBERS 


The full text of the “Confidential” 
matter, which is now in the hands of 
every member of the A.N.A., presum- 
ably for their private attention only, fol- 
lows: 


“Having mentally added Q.E.D. to 
these conclusions, some of you now ask 
why it is that the commission system en- 
dures. ‘It is all very well,’ you say, ‘for 
the committee to explain why the sys- 
tem should be changed; but we knew 
that before—why doesn’t the committee 
have it changed? We would like to 
start paying our agents on a fee basis 
next year, but if we show this report to 
them, they will say they are sorry, but 
that they have to do business in accord- 
ance with general practice and charge us 
card rates; they say they are under a 
moral obligation to the publishers to do 
this. And again, if we show it to the 
publishers, they will say it is a matter 
for us to straighten out with the agents. 
They would be willing to stop paying 
commissions if the agents requested it, 
but otherwise they feel that they must 
protect the agents.’ 


Some Are Done It 


“Well, if you want practical sugges- 
tions we can give them to you; but if 
you expect your committee or the whole 
Association, acting as an association, to 
change this system on an appointed date 
by protest or persuasion, you are doomed 
to disappointment. It cannot be done 
that way. By constantly advocating re- 
form, by a continuous campaign of edu- 
cation, our Association can hasten the 
hour when a change will become general. 
But before there is a general change, 
there must be many changes in the re- 
lations of individual advertisers with 
their agents. By insisting, advertisers 
can do business in any fair way, and in 
so doing they will carry into actual op- 
eration the principles that are being ad- 
vocated. 

“This is being done now by our mem- 
bers and by advertisers outside the As- 
sociation. At the present time there is, 
properly speaking, no standard of prac- 
tice for paying advertising agents. To 
maintain that there is, you must argue 
that each new exception to the so-called 
standard practice is another proof of the 
rule it violates. Among our members 
there are advertisers who deal direct 
with publications and receive the com- 

(Continued on 


page 13) 
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Editor & Publisher for December 31, 1921 ll 
IS NEWSPAPER ADS AND GOOD SALES PLAN "ice for 4 good article if left to itself sold 17,000 razors in a week in Glas- 
to decide what a fair price was. gow and 14,000 in a week in Havre on 
SOLD 500,000 RAZORS IN A MONTH “We knew we had a good article in the same no-price plan. If we'd had 
tute wet se vr pen aoe —— pn ney da cante aaa — 
. es t sells tor 35 cents, has a fibre handle , ; 
~g Magazine Advertising, Says Thomas C. Sheehan, Is Good Only as and carries only one blade. We call it supply. 
: a Platform from Which to Deliver the Real and Effective our Demonstration razor because that’s “Newspaper advertising did all that. 
Sales Message Through the Newspapers all it is—just something to demonstrate Of course we had co-operation from 
gave the quality of our goods. We figure that the dealers, for every piece of copy car- 
t of if it suits the purchaser he is going to ried the dealers’ names and store ad- 
tions, By WALTER SAMMIS equip himself with a more pretentious dresses. Some of the dealers wanted to 
T the HERES a man who doesn’t purse up not slip into bypaths, making vagaries set, and if it doesn’t suit him he hasn’t know where there was anything for them 
last his lips and say: “Umh! Pretty off the indicated road and having to be lost much money. And we’re willing to in it, and we showed them. At the end 
con- good,” when one asks him about the brought back by main strength and the stand or fall on the performance of of the sales week the coin boxes were 
from effectiveness of newspaper advertising. | power of insistence. With orderly mind that one blade, which is never selected, emptied. We took half of what was in 
n the “A little piece of newspaper copy he would pick up a subject, or a phase but is always taken right from our stock. them and the dealer got the other half. 
SHER, backed by a sales plan that is right will of a subject, as it was mentioned just as “Well, we decided to offer that Dem- That assured each dealer a sure profit, 
Ssion win, the world over,” he unhesitatingly a skilled mechanic picks up a bit of onstration razor to the public for what- for the Demonstration razor cost him 
par- declares, “if you have an article of merit work to be done, bring the tool of his ever price the public cared to pay. One nothing. It cost us something less than 
iden. to sell.” mind to play upon it.and do the work big manufacturer said to me when I told that, for every one that got into a 
Picture a tall man with large limbs, a smoothly, unhurriedly and thoroughly, him what we were going to do: ‘Why buyer’s hands is an advertisement even 
ained heavy frame, large face, a nose that setting down at the end a completed job. not have a penny sale and be done with stronger than the powerful newspaper 
then 
with, 
| Can 
look- 
‘stem 
» for 
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ring- Ae 
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» the SMALLCIRCLES SKow TOWNS WHERE 
atter ADVERTISING APPEARED, 
ents. LARGE CIRCLES SHOW ARBITRARY 
ying PROPORTION OF CIRCULATION TO . 
d it, POPULATION, 
must > 
Bes- iy 
at if sanntival bes ibis inhends . Ae — Ben tees 2 3 
hole Wide-spread, vigorous, persistent newspaper advertising is Mr. Sheehan’s cure for busi tagnati Here is a map showing how the Durham Duplex Razor Company covered 
yh the United States with its sales messages during 1921, and brought a volume of business which, Mr. Sheehan declares, yielded his company the biggest year it has ever had. 
med speaks of dominant power too strong to He is getting ready for a piece of it? If you leave the price to the buyer advertising we used. We couldn’t buy 
done permit its owner to be a martinet, eyes work now by turning out 2,000,000 razor that’s all he will chip in.’ We didn’t such advertising as the razors gave us 
y re- set wide under a forehead both high and blades to be used as one lot in an adver- believe that then, and now we know it for twice their cost. We set aside the 
edu- broad, lips that do not have to compress tising and selling campaign to start with isn’t so. money we got from the coin boxes and 
the themselves into the traditional “thin the new year. Soon after November “We arranged for advertising in the we'll use it to help pay for the news- 
eral. line” to indicate determination, and you began he had just finished another job newspapers of a number of towns and paper campaign we are going to put on to 
nge, will have a fairly good representation of advertising and selling—a test of an cities, and without dealers for han- push the same plan again this year. 
. re of the physical personality which greeted idea—which had been partly responsible dling, and offered our Demonstration “There was something additional in it, 
with me as I entered the office of the pres- for putting Durham Duplex razors into razor for one week in each for any price as it developed, for the dealer who was 
isers ident of the Durham Duplex Razor Com- the hands of 500000 men during the the buyer cared to pay. We gave our wide awake to his opportunity. We 
d in pany in Jersey City. month of October. dealers small coin boxes for the people found out that the live ones were boost- 
op- Thomas C. Sheehan is a fighter, I This is the way he told me about it: to slip their coins into, and nobody but ing our $1 sets to many who came in to 
ad- suppose, judging from the selling and “All through 1921 people talked and the buyer himself could tell what the buy the Demonstration razor at their 
advertising campaigns he has engineered, talked about high prices and low prices. coin was. That was fair, wasn’t it? own price. That meant that many a man 
iem- but one would not call him a scrapper. It never occurred to anybody to talk “You can tell for yourself whether we Who intended to drop a quarter or a : 
As- Not obviously either quick or deliberate about no price at all. The Durham Du- were successful or not when you know ‘ime into the coin box was convinced by ‘ 
2 is, in his motions, his every movement of plex didn’t have a high price and didn’t that we sold 500,000 Durham Duplex 800d salesmanship and spent more Li 
rac- foot, hand and brain seems timed with have an exceptionally low price, but we razors during the month of October. money. We could see no harm in this, j 
To the precision of one of these machines were like everybody else in that we had Of these, by the way, 400,000 were dol- though it was no part of our campaign, : 
‘gue of which people speak as “intelligent” some price. Then why not be a little lar sets, which shows that our Demon- because even after the money has passed : 
Hed because it works with unhurried sure- different and let the public know some- strator is all right and that people came nd the razor tried out on a man’s face 
the ness and a certainty of execution which thing about it? back for other sets. it must make good with him or we will; : 
bers makes unnecessary a rumble and roar “We knew the dealer and we knew the “After we got going here the going %S° he has his comeback if he wants it. 4 
rect as cogs slip into mesh, and operation pulling power of newspaper advertising, seemed so good that we told our agents “I was very much interested in the \ 
om- proceeds without fuss to its completion. and we believed we knew that the public,, in Havre, France, and Glasgow, Scot- first town we went to for @ try-out— : 
Mr. Sheehan is one of the very few while balking at high prices and dis- land, to buy what newspaper space they Petersburg, Va. We figured that there ‘ 
men whom I have interviewed who did trusting low prices, would pay a fair wanted and go it there. They did. We (Continued on page 30) 
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WHAT THE NEW YEAR HOLDS 





(Continued 


from page 5) 





W. 


A. ELLIOTT, business manager of the 
Florida 


Times-Union, Jacksonville, 


Fla., and president of the Southern News- 
paper Publishers Association: 











“I have read with deep interest the articles 
Eprror & PusBLisHeR on the maintenance of 
newspaper advertising rates This is good 
work Rates must be maintained where they 
are fair, but if any publisher has taken advan 
tage of the situation and raised his rates be 
yond point of reason then he must reduce 
for the whole publishing business, or 
newspaper end of it, cannot afford to carry 

as a dead weight those publishers who may 
have, from the stress of circumstances or be- 
cause the opportunity presented itself, raise 
their rates simply because everybody else was 
doing it. I know that no considerable portion 
tof the publishing fraternity did this, but thos 
who did so should not be allowed to hide be 
hind ihose who are fighting for the mainte 
nance of just rates. | 
“Perhaps those engaged in most lines of 
business wil readily agree that their prices and 
their profits have never been as high as they 
would like to have them, and now that com 
modities are dropping in price, they hope to 


widen ineir 


prices to ret 








ncere ase 


“T think that increases or decreases must be 


ist as 
now 





was “three years ago to say 


pric 


justified by 


reach a 


“We 


selfi 


lave made only 


our rates. 


circulat 
the rat 
any of 


ton f 
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in fairness 


should 
rate 


due fo 


Watch this hasis of rate 
quoted. 
their rates so as to take care 


7% 


culation ~ to 


nance of their 





margin of profit by allowing their 
main fixed. Personally, I believe 
unsafe and unbusinesslike for one 


prices as 


not reduce it 
would not 


that he 


that he will 
es. 

1 
facts and not desire to 
sh end. 


solely by 


reasonable advances in 
thousand 
with 


Our rate per line per 
sow compares very favorably 


per line per thousand circulation of 
the past several 


years and I think that 
advertisers. and agencies 
rather than the 
newspapers, .2ho raised 
of thet® expenses 
increase their cir- 
themselves in_ the mainte 
rate and is it not far better for 


to us all, 
Those 


cent paper must 
justify 


newspapers and for the advertisers that the rate 


remain 
proved 


» proc 





on wht 
portior 





and 
luce 


this year. 


of it 


as it is 


paper, we 


and that the quality be im 
the quantity increased. We expect 
a more expensive 
While we 
will spend it or 


in other ways.” 


A L. SHUMAN, advertising mamager ond 


treasurer of the 


Fort Worth (Tex.) 


Star-Telegram and president National Asso- 
ciation of Newspaper Executives: 


“Prospects 


flatterir 


ig fo 


apparently t 


recover 
marked 


ing 
adv 





particularly 
splendid eff 


to stim 


ulate 


ance in the 


for business in this section are 
r 1922. The chief industries have 
urned the corner and are rapidly 


readjustment. There 1s°4 
prices of raw material, 
cotton, which has had a 
ect on prod and has tended 

materially 


fr 





oil and 
icers 


business very 


‘Present costs of publication will not permit 
reduction of 


lishers 


sacrifice quality of 


t new 





unless the pub- 
their papers. I 


paper rates 


firmly-Lelieve-that the tendency is toward better 
newspapcrs 


rates. 


at existing or higher advertising 


A Ww. PETERSON, general manager of the 
Waterloo (Ia.) Courier: 







iness 


section of 


“Present 

















prospects with the starting of 1922 

Wa are very good. Every- 
a sound basis. We are han- 
account of natural 





sure, on 





the war period, but we have 

cent citizenship of that 

ch finds a way to master 
i, 


have not passed 





ustries 


through that readju ustment period, but they are 
| . 


without 





he corner turning 


osts of publication will not permit 

















reduction of advertising and circulation rates 
inless the pellet is prepared for the sake 
fa sieamnaiet ary advantage over his competitors 
to get deeper in the mire a year hence. The 
tendency toward better newspapers has been 
marked for a year past and will continue for 
t least another year Greater service is de 
mded by the public. Higher standards of 
living cannot be reduced without breaking the 
spirit of a smooth-running organization. Next 
year will see the elimination of more dail 
v s than been evident the past 
ar e publi not support a newspaper 
that cannot prove its right to live 
“There are strong indications all over Iowa 
particularly this section which deserve 
] because of the impressior 








of con 








mercial 


>» recuperative 


ess men 


a great 


that this country is going 
recovery which will em 
power of business as 
than it has been following periods 
distress in the past.” 





Cc B. BLETHEN, editor and publisher of 
the Seattle (Wash.) Times: 
“Prospects for business in the Pacific North- 














west for 1922 are better than at the same time 
last ir Indications are that our industries 
in have passed through the period of 
u it and turned the corner. 
‘The Seattle Times anticipated reduction of 
sts in 1922 and re 1 ed its circulation price 
33 per cent and its advertising rates approxi- 
mately five per cent We do not know yet 
whether this move will either prove justified 
or be successful 


“Lumbering, 
industry. 
is benefiting by a 


grow ers 


cellent 


is 


ot 
vear, 


Washington’s most important 
experiencing a better demand and 
steadier market; appl 
the Pacific Northwest had an ex 

the commerce of Seattle experi- 





paper in 122. 
will save some maney * 
a good 


-d a marked increase during the last quarter 

1 and promises to be better during 1922; 
y tourist movement to the North 
west is expected next summer 


DMUND W. BOOTH, editor and general 
eee of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
ress: 


Pacific 





“This city’s chief industry, furniture, is clos 
ing one of the best seasons in history and is 
entering new season full of promise. Build 





ing in nd Rapids this year shows a total 

5 per cent greater than the best previous 
year and undertakings already in hand for the 
new year exceed the old year’s total. Labor 


re 1s fully employed at wages not more than 


15 per cent below the war peak and more than 
double the pre-war leve 
“All costs except newsprint in newspaper 


publishing are up and promise to go still higher 
The tendency is to make larger and better 
newspapers to satisfy the demand of readers. 
Circulation prices are being cut from three to 
two cents and circulations are being pushed 
and are growing. There is no reduction pos 
sible in. advertising rates and no tendency in 
Michigan in that direction.” 


H D. SLATER, publisher of the El Paso 
(Tex.) Herald: 


“El Paso merchants are making more sales 
and moving more torimage than ever before, 
but at reduced prices, All local industries are 
in operation and with the exception of copper 
smelting, they are about normal... El Paso has 
experienced no serious unemployment problem 
at any time. The outlook for 1922 in all lines 
is good. - Building has been active all year and 
there is no housing shortage. El Paso and all 














the Southwest will benefit by re-opening of 
copper mines and reduction works, expected 
early fn the year. nks and loan companies 
are taking care of all needs and there have 


been no foreclosures and very few commercial 
failures. 

“The: general feeling is that the revival in 
all lines will be steady though gradual. There 
_is nothing to justify any reduction in news- 
paper advertising or subscription rates. We 
believe the people will- pay a fair price for a 
good product and good service and we shall 
continue to improve the paper.” 


Mé4kco MORROW, assistant publisher of 
the Topeka Daily Capital: 


“While agriculture—the chief industry in 
Kansas has not ‘turned the corner’ — the 
farmer has tz uke n his loss and is buying the 
necessities and the social essentials. Retail 


business in ce 
below normal. 
lem with us. 


capital city of Kansas is not 
Non employment is not a prob 




















‘With labor and materials at present prices, 
daily newspaper rates cannot be reduced 
Moreover, newspapers must continue to give 
better service to their readers, which means a 
greater cost of production, a greater service to 
advertisers and a permanent increase in ad- 
vertising costs as measured by rates; but a 


decreasing cost as measured by results. 

“Building operations are far above normal at 
this time of year. Merchants are more nearly 
cleaned up of ‘stocks than for years and they 
are optimistic.” 


JOHN DAY JACKSON, publisher ef the 
New Haven (Conn.) Register: 

see any possibility of a reduction 
advertising or circulation rates 

—— in the rare cases of hay ose 

ich advanced their rates ex 















to their being obliged to pur- 

ir newsprint on the spot market. 

: of fact, the labor payroll of almost 
every successful newspaper has more than 
doubled owing in part to increase in wage 
scales part to additional employes. All 


ave in proportion and the 





one up 








muibli demanding better papers every year. 

This calls for a continuation of present ex 
ture. 

“A very small percentage of the paper ac- 

tually used by newspapers during the war was 


spot paper and advertising rates were not based 
spot paper prices; and with contract paper 
prices and other costs as high or 
er, adve rtising is sold as cheaply as can be 
dene and in many cases far too cheaply to 
give a newspaper a proper return on its invest 
mer t 
‘American newspaper rates are exceedingly 
far lower than English or other’ foreign 
vapers where the advertiser is content to use 
I intelligently and pay a good price for it. 
“ric advertiser has yet to learn 
ot expect to use a whole page or 
vart of a page and pay little for it 
producing advertising space in a 


resent 





low 
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The cost of 
first class newspaper has risen far more rapidly 


than advertisers realize. If they did realize it 
there would be no demand for reduced adver- 
tising rates.” 


VID B. PLUM, treasurer and general 
manager of the Troy (N. Y.) Record: 





“The prospects for business in this locality 
22 are very good indeed. I understand 
t practically all of our chief industries have 
passed through their readjustment period and 
will enter the new year in very good shape 
indeed. Most of the industries here are now 
working practically full time and one of the 
large industries, that of a steel manufacturing 
concern, is working a full force 24 hours a 
day. The manager of this concern tells me 
that he has enough orders on hand at the 
present time to necessitate their working 24- 
our days for the next four or five months at 
least. 


“I do not believe that the present costs of 
production will permit a reduction in either 
advertising or circulation rates. It may be 
that in certain sections of the country where 
newspapers during the war period had to ad- 
vance their rates very sharply, will, perhaps, 
reduce their rates, as they should, but, gener 


ally speaking, I do not anticipate any 
reduction in adv ertising rates. 

“So far as circulation rates are concerned, 
I do not believe that these can be reduced 
materially at the present price pf print paper, 


material 


and, strange as it may seem, I hope the price 
of print paper will go not lower than it is at 
the present time. I believe that the manufac- 


turer of print paper is entitled to a fair price 
for his product and, as the newspapers of the 
country have so adjusted their business that 
they can publish at a profit, selling for three 


cents per copy with newsprint paper around 
4 cents a pound, I hope that that will ulti- 
mately be about the standard price of news- 
print. Should the price of print paper go 
very much below 4 cents, I fear that that 
would mean a 2-cent, or even a 1-cent news- 
paper again and we all know that that is not 


desirable from any standpoint. 


J DAVID STERN, editor and publisher of 
* the ‘Camden (N. J.) Daily Courier: 


“All of our industries, except shipbuilding, 
have turned the corner. Within the past 
month most of them report a sudden increase 
in demand so that they are working full time 
and in certain instances overtime. This city 
offers a glaring example ofthe value of ad- 
vertising. The Victor Talking Machine Com 
pany and the Campbell Soup Company were 
less affected by the depression than the other 


industries in this city. 

“We do not believe that there 
reduction in the cost of newspaper advertising, 
but three-cent newspapers may be reduced to 
2 cents. As more and more of the public be- 
come educated to newspaper reading, they are 
demanding better newspapers. In competition 
with a one cent paper, we raised our price’ to 
2 cents and raised the standard, with the re- 
sult that our circulation mére than doubled 
during the past two years. e also. raised our 
advertising rates and are carrying per cent 
more advertising than we did a year ago.” 


. H. CONGDON, publisher of the Water- 
town (N. Y.) Times: ; 

“I believe the chief industries in this sec- 
tion of the country have passed through their 
readjustment period and have turned the cor 
ner. 

“My answer to the first part of your second 
question is: No, present costs of publication 
will not permit a reduction of newspaper ad 
vertising and circulation rates. The tendency 
will be rather toward better newspapers and 
higher advertising rates 

Susiness conditions in this section ofthe 
country are never very bad. Our manufactur- 
ing industries are diversified and all of them 
are running. his is a great agricultural and 
dairy section and there is no large amount of 
unemployment. The Watertown Times has en 
larged from 16 to 18 and 20 pages since June 
and our volume of advertising is heavy. Our 
circulation has also increased during the. year.” 


will be any 





A L. FISH, publisher of the Salt Lake City 
Telegram: 
reneral business interests here are looking 
for a gradual resumption of industry in 1922. 
Copper and general mining conditions in the 
Inter-mout country reached their lowest 
ebb in 1921, bringing unemployment to thou 
sands of workers. There are now persistent 
rumors of early resumption of mining on a 
normal scale. Plans are now being formulated 
to develop Utah’s vast iron fields. When this 
industry is under way it will afford employment 
to thousands. The beet sugar industry has suf 











fered terrific losses, but the farmers and re- 
finers are hopeful that a reasonable tariff will 
»¢ placed on imported sugars, thereby saving 
the American sugar industry. 

“T don't look for any reduction in advertis- 


ing and circulation rates, but rather an increase. 
Our operating have advanced approxi- 
mately 100 per cent in three years, with but 
slight increases in rates. The majority of news- 
apers in this section are suffering heavy losses 
on to inability to hold down costs. his con 
dition cannot continue long without disaster to 
the newspapers.” 


CHARLES A. STAUFFER, general manager 
of the Phoenix (Arizona) Republican: 


costs 





“Because of the declining copper reserve; 
now hardly two-thirds of normal, and a stif- 
fening of copper prices, the greatest produc- 


ing companies not now operating (and only one 
great mine in this state is engaged in produc- 
tion) are preparing for resumption of mining, 
milling and smelting operations within the next 
three months. This will largely relieve busi- 
ness conditions generally throughout the state 
and will furnish an added outlet for agricul 
tural and dairy products from the farming dis- 
tricts Long staple cotton is now moving more 
rapidly through orderly marketing, at increas- 
ing prices. In consequence the merchants of 
Phoenix, the center in Arizona of the long 
staple cotton industry, report a notable increase 
in the retail business and a gradual return of 
satisfactory business conditions. 

“With growing circulation and improved news 
service, the Arizona Republican must increase 
its advertising rates in the same ratio. Thus, 
by the paper first serving its readers, the ad- 
vertiser gets the maximum results per dollar 
used in advertising space, rather than results 
based on a rate per inch.” 


S. SHERMAN, general manager of the 

* Denver Rocky Mountain News and Den- 
ver Times: 

“We had only a small amount of war man- 
ufacturing or war prosperity and less war 
inflation than most other sections of the coun- 
try Hence the Denver territory has suffered 
less from depression than other sections. Local 
business is not greatly under last year and 
compares well with 1919. Prospects for the 
coming year are encouraging for substantial 
enterprises. A good volume of business at fair 
prices is exp: “cted. 

“We do not expect a widespread reduction 
of newspaper rates, but think excessive circula. 
tion -prices, as charged in many localities will 
be cut. We hardly see how there can be any 
general rise in advertising rates for the com- 
ing year, but believe that most papers will hold 
about to their present figures. 

“Department store business during the holi- 
days was considerably larger in volume of 
merchandise than last year. The War Finance 
toard’s assistance to farmers and stock grow- 
ers is improving the feeling here and easing 
the banking situation.” 


C P. J. Mooney, editor of the Memphis 
* (Tenn.) Commercial Appeal: 
“Prospects for business in 1922 are better 
than they were in 1921. Cotton is short in 
yield, but will sell at a fair price. Lumber 
will be in better demand. Memphis is the 


largest spot cotton and h&’&rdwood lumber mar- 
ket in the world. Farmers have plenty of 
food crops for men and beasts and cotton will 
be produced next year at low cost. 

p -resent costs of publication are not cheaper, 








except in the matter of white paper. ut 
white paper is at least 50 per cent above the 
pre-war normal basi see no chance for 


cutting advertising rates. The paper that sells 
or less than the cost of white print, postage 
and press work is doing a foolish thing. 
es, we should have better newspapers, or 

they will die of inanity, sterility of news judg- 
ment and editorial brains. 

“Cotton, cotton seed~ products and lumber 
should be better next year. Consumers will be 
in better condition to buy and pay.’ 


P. SLANE, general manager Peoria (lll.) 


* Journal-Transcript: 


“The heads of Industry in Peoria are more 
optimistic on the outlook for the future than 
they were six months ago. Peoria apparently 


seems to be less hit by idle workmen and poor 
business conditions than other cities its size 
in the United States. There are many manu 


facturing institutions in Peoria and not one 
but what has some smoke pouring from_ its 
smoke stacks. It is true that three of our big- 


gest industries are only working a comparatively 
small force of men as compared with the force 
they were operating with a year ago, but our 
retail merchants, particularly those who are 
advertising, are enjoying as big a December 
from the standpoint of cash sales as they did 
in December, 1920. 

“Two of our largest department stores claim 
a greater volume of business done 
sales in November and December this year 
than done in a like period last year. One of 
the talking machine shop managtrs told the 
writer this morning that their December this 
year way excelled last December’s business. 

“In our own business, November of this 
year in both the Evening Journal and the 
Morning Transcript showed an incre ase in ad- 
vertising over a year ago and this is likewise 
true of December up. to this date as compared 
with corresponding dates of last year. 

“There is little likelihood in my opinion 
that costs of publication will permit a reduc- 
tion in newspaper advertising and circulation 
rates. In the first place the only commodity 
of any mention in publishing a newspaper that 
has been reduced to this date is the price of 
newsprint. Printers’ wages are still at their 
highest level and there is no indication that 
they will recede in the immediate future. The 
only way that a newspaper could reduce its 
rates, at least that is true in our publications, 
would be to recede to an old standard by elimi 
nating costy features and devoting less space 
to good editorial matter. Circtlations all over 
the country have shown an increase and in 
many cases the increased circulation alone 
would more than justify an increase in even 
the present price asked provided of course, 
the volume of business remains the same. 

“We have asked many of our lecal mer 
chants in Peoria if they would desire to have 
us go back to the old paper which in those days 
was considered a good one and they have said 
without a single exception ‘No,’ even knowing 
that by so doing we might be able to reduce 
our rates thereby. 

“A year ago we had 175 employees on our 
weekly payroll, today we have 218 employees 
on this same weekly payroll and we are more 
inclined to” be conservative in our employed 
help than we were a year ago which only goes 
to prove that we spend more money to give a 
better paper to our readers first and then to 
our advertisers.” 


W. 


“Prospects for business in Cincinnati territory 
at the beginning of 1922 are good. Diversified 
manufacturing always “ enables Cincinnati to 
weather periods of depression without serious 
suffering or diminution of business, The ma- 
chine tool industry which is a very large one 
has not resumed operation to any great extent 
nor is it likely that this branch of industry 


F. WILEY, general manager Cincinnati 
Enquirer: 


will become very active for a long period. Not 
there is 


withstanding this untoward condition, 


in retail. 
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plenty of employment and comparatively littk 
unemployment, 

“Present indications are that publication 
costs will not be reduced sufficiently to permit 
a reduction in newspaper advertising and cir- 


cultaion rates. Publication costs advanced 
from 200 to 300 per cent and in most in 
stances, advertising rates were raised from 


20 to 30 per cent only. The tendency is going 
to be toward better newspapers and large cir 
culations. There has not been, nor is there 
indication that there will be sufficient reduction 
in production costs to justify any other course.” 


G. B. DEALEY, president A. H. Belo & Co., 
publishers Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 
Dallas Journal and Semi-Weekly Farm News: 
“We look for a gradual improvement in 
business conditions in 1922. I believe we have 
seen the worst and that better times will come 
gradually but surely beyond a comparative re- 
duction in the price of newsprint—production 
costs in the newspaper business have not yet 
come down but in many cases have shown a 
decided increase. For this reason a reduction 
in adve rtising rates is not warranted. The 
discovery of an immense new oil field in the 
Mexia District, contiguous to Dallas, is ma- 
terially helping business conditions here.” 


P E. BURTON, president Joplin (Mo.) 
News-Herald: 
“The Joplin district holds out wonderful 


promise for 1922. The basic industry of this 
district is the mining of zinc. During the past 
year this product has been lower than at any 
time in the last generation. During the past 
three months the price of zinc ore has in- 
creased fifty per cent and while this is lower 
than during any time within the last fifteen 
years the richness of our mines makes the 
prospect most alluring. In addition to zinc 
mining Joplin has become the center for a 
wonderful fruit industry, is the head of the 
Ozark Playgrounds Association and has shown 
a wonderful increase in the number of manu- 
facturing and wholesale houses. 

“Undoubtedly there must be a readjustment 
in newspaper costs and income. It is hardly 
believable that any one industry should escape 
a universal application of post-war conditions, 
much as we should like to hold on to every- 
thing that has been gained. Certainly it is 
better business to accept a readjustment than 
to pull off such circulation stunts as Chicago 
permitted during the early part of this month.” 


A G. NEWMYER, iat 
* Orleans Item: 


“If retail buying is a barometer, New Or- 
leans has never felt the serious slump that 
other sections suffered. Our stores and shops 
will average out for 1921 from 10 to 25 per- 
cent behind last year in money-volume, but the 
number of sales made has increased in most 
ever, line. 

“While cotton, sugar, rice, lumber, sulphur, 
oils and the other activities around America’s 
second port are not yet to par—certainly they 
have well weathered the worst stages of the 
readjustment program and we face the New 
Year courageously, confident of steady, funda- 
mental improvement. 

“Business will better as each month is torn 
from the 1922 calendar—and newspaper pub- 
lishers will earn again a proper percentage of 
profit on their investment of cash, intelligence 
and initiative. 

“Better newspapers will follow the return 
of newsprint to proper price levels. The reader 
must first be served. His appreciation will be 
registered in increasing circulations and ad- 
vertisers will gladly pay for more complete 
community coverage. If there are newspapers 
that put rates too high, they must readjust, but 
in the main the rate movement will be upward 

following, as always, the circulation trend. 

‘As a matter of policy, new small advertisers 
should be developed to take care of lessened 
lineage that may possibly come from the de- 
partment stores.’ 


J CRUIKSHANK, editor Wilmington (N.C.) 
* Dispatch: 

“Business prospects for the early part of 
1922 do not seem bright to me in this section, 
but every cloud has a silver lining and, in 
the case of Wilmington, the bright side con- 
sists in the fact that every kind of business 
is in much better condition to go through a 
lean winter than was the case last year. 
business institutions have made economies 
since last January and even if business is no 
better than in January, 1921, business gener- 
ally will be in a better position to meet poor 
trading conditions. In addition, the turning 
point has been made in a goed many cases by 
merchants having got rid of high priced stocks 
carried over from 1920. 

“Present publishing costs will not permit of 
a reduction in rates of either subscriptions or 
advertising unless the advertiser accepts much 
less in the way of service and the reader much 
less in the way of news and features. 

“The arrival of the boll weevil in this state 
is going to prove one of the greatest blessings 
possible by reducing the number of acres 
planted to cotton, and forcing greater diversi- 
fication of cotton. So far as Wilmington is 
concerned, it is not in a cotton district, but 
the tributary territory is and is capable of 
raising a great variety of agricultural prod- 
ucts.’ 


A. L. MILLER, editor and manager Battle 
Creek Enquirer and News: 


Business prospects in this section are quite 
hopeful. Considering all that has been accom- 
plished in the country at large we are justi- 
fied in saying that the prospects are very hope- 
ful. Some of our industries have been working 
up to capacity all through the fall and winter, 
others ‘are considerably above normal though 
not as high as in the midst of the boom times, 
and some that have been inactive for two or 
three months—-notably in the farm machinery 
line—-are at work again with a considerable 
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payroll Retail trade during the holiday sea 
son, has in the main, been considerably better 
than was at first anticipated. 

“As to whether a reduction in subscription 
and advertising rates can be had the answer 
depends almost wholly on whether the space 
to be sold is to be cut down in its value to 
the user. The fact is lost sight of that the 
newspapers we are publishing and the public 
is demanding today are no more like those of 
five years ago than that of five years ago was 
like the hand press weekly. The man who thinks 
most about the golden days of cheap advertis- 
ing rates is thinking of the eight-page small 
town daily made up to look as though it had the 
smallpox and with fifteen or twenty columns 


of loosely assorted reading matter sandwiched 
in with boiler plate. It is true that the cost 
of print paper has gone down considerably 


from its high point. 

“It is also true that it is costing us at this 
point for the year 1922 twice its cost in what 
we regard as normal times. The cost of me 
chanical labor and of news service stands now 
almost exactly double per man and per feature 
what it was four years age. is same increase 
runs through all business office departments. 
This takes no account of the fact that papers 
in towns of this size—endeavoring to meet the 
new demand of public intelligence and eager- 
ness—are supplying news and editorial service 
of which they did not dream in the so-called 
delightful days ‘when we used to be so happy 
and so poor. 

‘All these things have helped to lift the 
purchase of advertising space up from an in- 
vestment in raw and uncultivated acreage 
tricts to the purchaser of improved, close-in and 
highly active corner locations. If the service 
is maintained an adequate price will have to 
be maintained. 

“However, this does not sy that prices which 
were arbitrarily boosted during the war in an 
effort to see how much the traffic would bear, 
should not be lowered. The explanation I have 
given is not intended to excuse the profiteer 
but to lay down some actual facts which the 
case of the profiteer in no way explains.’” 


N. Y. CLUB STILL IN re A. C. W. 





No Action Until January 23—Presbrey 
Gives Golf Trophy 

Withdrawal of the Advertising Club 
of New York from the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World was 
again considered at a meeting of the 
directors of the New York club, De- 
cember 28, but no action was taken. 
Another meeting will be held January 
23, when a final decision is expected. 

Frank Presbrey, head of the adver- 
tising agency bearing his name has 
presented a silver loving cup designed 
by the Gorham Company to the Ad- 
vertising Club as a golf tournament 
trophy. Frank Fehlman, president of 
the club, Mr. Presbrey, and several 
others yet to be named, will compose 
a standing committee to award the 
cup, of which Secretary George Lippin- 
cott Brown was appointed custodian. 

Members’ children were entertained 
at a party at the club December 30. 
The committee in charge of the party 
included Mrs. Joseph P. Day, Mrs. 
Frank Presbrey, Mrs. W_ H. Ingersoll, 
Mrs. O. B. Merrill, Mrs. Frank Fehl- 
man, Mrs. George Ethridge, Mrs. C. 
P. McDonald, Mrs. George W. Hop- 
kins, Mrs. Ada M. Brown, Miss Norah 
Wright, Mrs. Bert E. Barnes, Mrs. Rus- 
sell R. Whitman and Mrs. E, J. 
Loranger. 


H. K. Clark Elected President 


New officers have been elected by 
the Chicago Newspaper Representatives’ 
Association as follows: President, H. K. 
Clark, Munsey Newspapers; vice-presi- 
dent. W. F. Kentnor, of Benjamin & 
Kentner; secretary, W. H. Stockwell; 
treasurer, H. E. Scheerer. 


New K. C. Journal Representatives 

The Kansas City (Mo.) Journal has 
appointed Verree & Conklin, Inc., as 
its national advertising representatives. 





New Globe City Editor 
John C. Flynn is now city editor of the 
New York Globe, succeeding G. B. 
Breitigan, who is now doing special writ- 
ing. 


The annual meeting of the Editorial 
Conference of the New York Business 
Publishers’ Association, Inc., will be 
held January 10 


for 
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INDIVIDUAL ACTION IS 
NECESSARY 
(Continued from page 10) 
missions themselves. There are some 
who pay fees arrived at by agreement 
between agency and advertiser, others 


who pay commissions ranging from 5 to 
1624 per cent on the net; some who own 
their agencies; and others who pay card 
rates. We have evidence from mem- 
bers who are employing big well-known 
agencies, members of the A. A. A. A., 
that these agencies have different ar- 
rangements with different clients. Re- 
cently one of our members negotiated 
with four of these agencies. He wanted 
to place his business for 15 per cent 
on the net, but was told by all of them 
that this was not in accordance with es- 
tablished practice ; that they did business 
only on card rates. The Headquarters 
Office learned for this member that other 
members were using these agencies and 
paying 15 per cent on the net. Equipped 
with this information the member got 
what he wanted. Each of you can make 
any reasonable arrangements you want 
with agencies that are recognized by the 
publications. If your present agency 
will not deal in a way which seems fair 
to you, you can easily learn of others 
that will. 

“Don’t take stock in the notion that 
splitting commissions is more immoral 
or dishonest than other practices that re- 
sult from the commission system. This 
idea has been promulgated with a great 
show of virtue by publishers and agents 
in order to bolster up the system. But 
the system is being violated on every 
hand in one way or another. Morally 
there is no difference between splitting 
commissions in actual cash and return- 
ing part of them to the advertiser in 
other ways. The various schemes agen- 
cies employ in order to satisfy their 
clients and yet maintain the letter of 
their agreements with publishers, are, of 
course, obnoxious to all who prefer 
straightforward dealing, but they are 
concomitant with a pernicious system. 
Your moral obligation is to spend your 
company’s money to the best possible 
advantage. If you allow your agent to 
retain more of this than he earns, or 
more than some equally good agent 
sacrificing your company’s interests for 
a moral issue that does not exist.” 


THOUSANDS MADE HAPPY 





Christmas Work of N. Y. Newspapers 
on Big Scale 


The New York Times and the New 
York American surpassed their previcus 
records this Christmas in helping the 
needy, and ~ithout help from these 
newspapers many thousand families in 


New York would have had no Christ- 
mas at all. The Times, following its 
annual custom, selected one hundred 


families to assist, and on December 28, 
reported the total contributions as. $114,- 
843.57. The one hundred families were 
suggested by the six charitable organiza- 
tions which had investigated each case 
and knew it to be worthy of assistance. 
The Times has each year since 1916 
helped two hundred families, and as this 
year, $4,000 more has been raised than 
ever before, they will help many more 
than the hundred neediest cases. Arthur 
Hays Sulzberger has been in charge of 
the Christmas Fund. 

The New York American raised a 
fund of $75,000 by public contribution, 
and 18,000 families were the recipients 
of baskets on Christmas Eve, while 
5,000 more families will be: given bas- 
kets on- New Year’s Eve. The baskets 
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each contained one can of corn, one 
can of condensed milk, one can of 
spaghetti, one can of tomato soup, one 


box soda crackers, one plum pudding, 
one box of candy, one box of macaroni, 
two pounds of potatoes, six oranges, six 
apples, a four-pound chicken, six toys 


and a doll. 

The names of the needy families were 
sent in to the American by public and 
Catholic schools, baby health stations 
and _ hospitals. 

This expense was borne by Mr. Hearst 
personally. In addition to the baskets 
distributed, the American sent toys and 
dolls to all of the hospitals and day 
nurseries in New York. On Christmas 
Day, Mrs. Hearst entertained personally 
four thousand children at the Strand 
Theater, when toys and candy were dis- 
tributed. 

J. B. Smith, who is a member of the 
editorial staff of the New York Ameri- 
can, has handled the Christmas Fund 
for several years, assisted by Herbert 
Murray. 





READY FOR N. Y. AUTO SHOW 


Advertising for Week Expected to Pass 
Million Dollars 


More than a million dollars will prob- 
ably be expended in newspaper adver- 
tising before and during the Automobile 
Show, which opens January. 7 at the 
Grand Central Palace in New York. 
While no exact figures are obtainable, 
automobile editors of New York news- 
papers who visited the automobile fac- 
tories and the agencies placing the 
show advertising agreed that the vol- 
ume would be greater than that of 1921. 
There will also be more floor space in 
the Grand Central Palace for the cars 
exhibited, and this year ninety-two 
makes will be shown, twelve of that 
number being newcomers. 


Among the newspaper men who will 
come to New York for the show are 
Frederick Wagner, Los Angeles Even- 
ing Express; James W. Chew, New 
Haven Times-Leader; Theodore P. 
Noyes, Washington Star; J. J. 
McNamara, Boston Post; C. F. Don- 
noker, Boston American; Charles F. 
Marden, Boston Transcript; W. D. 
Edenburn, Detroit News; F. G. Grun- 
agle, Pittsburgh Gazette-Times; James” 
T. Sullivan, Boston Globe; L. Herbert 
Smith, Pittsburgh Press; H. G. Belcher, 
Providence Tribune; Walter Birming- 
han, Chicago Post; E. Scanlon, Buffalo 
Evening News; Donald Craigie. Ro- 
chester Herald; Harry L. McClellan, 
Chicago Journal, and R. S. Shapira, 
Chicago Herald. 

Reservations have been made also for 
representatives of the Baltimore Sun, 
Chicago Daily News, Cincinnati En- 
quirer, Chicago Tribune, Cincinnati 
Post, Detroit Free Press, Indianapolis 
News, Kansas City Post, Little Rock 
Gazette, New Haven Union, New Or- 
leans Item, Norfolk Ledger, Omaha Bee, 
Philadelphia Bulletin, Omaha World- 
Herald, Philadelphia Press, St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, Philadelphia Public Led- 
ger, San Antonio Express, Syracuse 
Journal, Toronto Globe, Washington 
Times, Birmingham News and New 
Orleans Times Picayune. 

There will be several dinners and ban- 
quets given. On Tuesday, January 10, 
the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce will entertain at a dinner, on 
January 9 the Rubber Association will 
give a dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
and the Old Timers Club will entertain 
at the Flotilla. On January 11, the Motor 
and Accessory Manufacturers Associa- 
uon will give a dinner at the Hotel 
Commodore. Publicity for the show is 
in charge of Edward Korbel and Worth 
Colwell. 
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“CO-OPERATION” BEING LOOKED UPON 
AS HOSPITALITY TO STRANGER 





“Give the Advertiser Street Directions and Let Him Pay for His 
Newspaper Space,”” Says N. A. N. E. Member—Lively 
Topics for Merchandising Session 





By RALPH PERRY 


HE mad rush on the part of some 

newspapers to.extend so-called co- 
operation, for the purpose of getting new 
accounts, can result only in disaster, in 
the opinion of those who have aban- 
doned the old practice and who now ex- 
tend only such co-operation as is con- 
sistent with the Standard of Merchan- 
dising Practice for Newspapers, pro- 
niulgated by N.A.N.E. 

As one member puts it, co-operation 
extended national advertisers opens a 
field for discussion by reason of its 
chances for argument.” 

This member conducts its service de- 
partment strictly along the N.A.N.E. 
standard, and a past experience which 
this paper had may be of benefit to 
others who have not adopted the stand- 
ard. Commenting on the episode, the 
writer says: 

“We got our fingers burned introduc- 
ing salesmen. One experience cost us 
$456 in buying back............ and we 
are through with that. Briefly our idea 
of co-operation is treating the adver- 
tiser just as we would treat any other 
stranger within our gates. Tell him 
what we know about our city, its streets, 
stores, its market possibilities. 

“We believe that a newspaper has 
done its complete duty by any advertis- 
ing contract when it furnishes the adver- 
tiser space at a price entirely commen- 
surate with the scope of its circulation 
and that any “co-operation” should be 
extended largely with an eye cocked 
not to being a good fellow with that par- 
ticular advertiser, but with keeping the 
dealers in its community sold on adver- 
tising. We furnish route lists to any 
one who makes request for them, re- 
gardless of whether contracts have been 
entered into, just as we would give 
street directions to any stranger without 
a knowledge of our city. 

“We make absolutely no effort to sell 
goods, but we do make inquiries as to 
market situations and these are avail- 
able for any one who cares for them. 
We believe that circularizing the trade 
is a dangerous business, and one that 
should be indulged in only to the ex- 
tent that letters to grocers, druggists, 
hardware dealers, etc., have a distinct 
advertising value for the newspaper. We 
carefully refrain from extolling the mer- 
its of any advertised article, the letters 
carrying only a statement about the cam- 
pygn. They always include a statement 
of some sort about the circulation and 
pulling power of the newspaper). It 
would be manifestly unfair to, say, one 
flour advertiser who had been spending 
money with us for months, if we were 
to circularize the trade singing the mer- 
its of some new brand of flour. We do 
not. however, consider it unfair or bad 
business to let the trade know that the 
second brand is being advertised in our 
paper, insuring its message being read 
in so and so many homes each day, etc.” 

a * * 

ERCHANDISING service discus- 

sion at the Milwaukee convention 
will be under the direction of B. L. 
Chapman of the New: York World, and 
already Mr. Chapman has outlined a ten- 
tative program: which indicates that it 
will be one of the most interesting of 
the convention. This problem is a big- 
ger one perhaps than many members 





R. PERRY conducts in Eprtor & 

PuBLISHER each week (under the 
auspices of the National Association 
of Newspaper Executives, of which he 
is secretary) a round table discussion 
on matters of interr-elation to the news- 
paper advertising department and the 
user of newspaper advertising space. 
Criticism or comment on any views ex- 
pressed and contributions should be sent 
to the office of the president of the 
N.A.N.E., Star-Telegram,Ft. Worth, Tex. 











realize and it appears to be Mr. Chap- 
man’s intention to present in concrete 
form subjects and topics for discussion 
that will be real meat. 

Mr. Chapman agrees with other N.A. 
N.E. members that newspapers and ad- 
vertising agencies must take the stand- 
ard more wholeheartedly than apparent- 
ly some of them have done. One topic 
may be “What are you trying to do to 
advertising agents with your merchan- 
dising departments?” Mr. Chapman 
has a speaker in mind who can cover 
this subject thoroughly and _ feelingly. 
This particular speaker had a client who 
was tickeled to death with the work that 
had been done for him. But this manu- 
facturer went to a certain large eastern 
city and was shown the free advertising 
that some other advertising agent (not 
nearly as well equipped to handle the ac- 
count) had secured by hounding the 
newspapers of America. The result— 
agent number one lost the account for 
twelve months. when it came bask home. 


1921 


“Selling your birthright for a mess of 
porridge (5,000 lines)”"—it is suggested 
by Mr. Chapman that a member of the 
staff of a large middle west paper cam 
discuss this subject splendidly. This 
paper last spring lost 20,000 lines of ad- 
vertising because it would not, like an- 
other paper, supply a dozen trucks with 
which to cart around window displays. 
Bigger schedules than ever this fall, for 
the first named paper, after the experi- 
ment with paper number two. 

“Protecting the dealer against exploit- 
ation,” overloading on the false promise 
of advertising or on the promise of the 
wrong kind of advertising is another 
subject which may be discussed under 
Mr. Chapman’s supervision. 

“What to do for me” to be covered 
by some advertising director of an inter- 
nationally known food manufacturer. 

The above suggestions for Mr. Chap- 
man’s session are purely tentative, but 
it will be gratifying to members of the 
association to know that Mr. Chapman 
is taking hold of his part of the pro- 
gram in such an agressive manner. 
Other sections of the program are being 
rapidly whipped into shape and it would 
appear that Milwaukee 1922, will be 
some session. Formal announcement of 
the completed program will be made as 
soon as present forms have been fully 
decided upon and members finish send- 
ing in the suggestions requested by the 
president. 

kk * 


N A.N.E.’s 1922 convention, an outline 

* program of which has already ap- 
peared in Eprror & PuBLIsHER. is aimed 
to eliminate the “suggestion” herewith 
printed from another member of the as- 
sociation. The thought contained in this 
letter is productive of study and when 
we meet in Milwaukee 1922, it will be 
well to bear these thoughts in mind. 
Here it is:— 





BROADSIDES AGAIN! 





FREGARDLESS of the fact that many 
agencies placing advertising for na- 
tional advertisers still insist of sending 
out broadsides announcing the begin- 
ning of a campaign (if possible at the 
newspaper's expense), a careful survey 
of the field indicates that such money 
spent for postage and printing is in nine 
cases out of ten absolutely wasted. 

Many of the larger agencies have 
eliminated this practice. which is only 
allowed under the Standard of Practice 
for Newspaper Merchandising, when the 
advertiser foots the bill himself. It has 
been found on investigation that letters 
of this sort addressed to, the small gro- 
cer, the druggist and the average mer- 
chant, is stacked on the desk—and left 
unopened. If it is addressed to a larger 
merchant, it is probably waylaid before 
it reaches the executive and falls dead 
without having accomplished its mis- 
sion. 

The advertiser and agent who insist 
on the sending out of a broadside, prob- 
ably fail to consider that the person to 
whom the letter is addressed receives 
any other mail. In these days of direct- 
by-mail advertising, billing, etc., it is 
difficult to make the average letter ac- 
complish the purpose intended. Either 
the recipient is too busy to pay the proper 
attention to it, or it is automatically 
classed as “advertising” and set aside for 
further consideration. In the case of 
the small dealer, it receives but passing 
consideration, because it represents to 
him but a cold request for more ex- 
penditures, whereby a personal visit can 
soften the request. 

There is no question that the broad- 
side can be made valuable if ft reaches 


the individual intended in the proper 
method and at the proper time, but un- 
der the present method it seems to have 
small chance of success. 

Along the same lines too is the every 
present problem of making the small 
merchant make a special display. No 
letter can make this merchant do it. It 
represents an effort and the diversion of 
time from something else. The sales- 
man who can win the confidence of the 
merchant, and place the window display 
has succeeded where a hundred broad- 
sides have failed. 

What a prominent Canadian news- 
paper thinks of the broadside is best 
represented in the following which ap- 
peared in a prominent place in its re- 
tailer publication : 

“But industrial and commercial cap- 
tions now are showing signs of doubt 
as to the effectiveness of the broadside 
and these other adjuncts. Dealers are 
giving signs of having had a surfeit of 
these stereotyped bombardments. The 
material containing a wealth of informa- 
tion and good suggestion, is presented 
in all manner of shapes and sizes, and 
coming from a score of sources all at 
one time is apt to be regarded as an un- 
sightly litter rather than as a_ useful 
sales implement or a store decoration. 

“The decline of the effectiveness of 
the broadside is revealed in its verv €vo- 
lution. In order to insure a reading of 
their own particular broadside, firms 
have vied with each other in making 
them ‘noisy’ by sheer preponderance of 
size until they have become as uncon- 
genial to the retailer as a bed quilt flop- 
ped across a busy man’s office desk.” 


“It has occurred to me from the vari. 
ous conventions that I have attended, 
that it hasn’t been the lack of subjects 
discussed on the program as much as 
possibly too many subjects undertaken 
with the result that no definite action 
has resulted on any of the subjects un- 
der discussion. 

“While I recognize that the conven- 
tion can take no action that will be 
binding on individual newspapers yet 
they could perhaps reach a majority de- 
cision on the best action to take. 

“At the last convention, which was 
held in Atlanta, Ga., it seemed to me 
that no definite conclusion was reached 
on any subject discussed and that we all 
left the convention without anything 
constructive to work upon. 

“Therefore, I haven’t anything new 
to suggest for I believe there are any 
number of topics that have been up for 
discussions at previous conventions, and 
if some of them could be brought up 
and some decision reached regarding 
them we will have accomplished more 
than we have in other conventions.” 
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RANK T. CARROLL, advertising 

manager of the Indianapolis News, 
has offered headquarters a suggestion 
which will be of interest to every mem- 
ber of the association. Mr. Carroll's 
idea is that copy should be submitted on 
promotion publicity to a committee which 
would be composed of one advertiser, 
one advertising agency man and possibly 
one outstanding newspaper executive, not 
a member of the association and not a 
competitor for the prize. 

The prize, according to Mr. Carroll 
could be a silver loving cup and would 
be awarded to the newspaper producing 
the most effective publicity during the 
year. Mr. Carroll believes that such a 
contest would be of assistance to every 
member of the association, as it would 
have a tendency to improve publicity 
matter, which, according to many in 
close touch with this class of work, can 
stand considerable improvement. 

This suggestion is submitted to the 
N. A. N. E. membership at large and 
additional suggestions are in order. 


* * * 


MP'HE Northern Illinois group of news- 

papers, which include the Aurora 
Beacon, the Elgin Courier, and the Joliet 
Herald-News issue a dope sheet, which 
makes it mighty plain as to how they 
stand on this co-operation stuff. It is 
a sort of a safety valve whereby the 
editor can relieve himself of pent-up 
feelings which accumulate after reading 
the morning’s mail, and which other- 
wise might cause a serious “blowout.” 
The Dope Sheet is snappily written and 
is valuable for any busy executive. It 
might also be read with interest by some 
advertising agencies. 


Scientist Trustees Lose 


Boston, Dec. 27.—The Supreme Court 
today denied the motion of the trustees 
of the Christian Science Publishing So- 
ciety for an injunction to restraig the 
directors of the First Church of Christ 
Scientist from removing the trustees. 
The court recently held that the direc- 
tors had power to remove trustees. The 
trustees said they did not desire to con- 
tinue to hold office, but wished to “lay 
down their trust in an orderly manner 
under the court's jurisdiction and direc- 
tion. 


Norristown Times Names Special 

The Norristown (Pa.) Times has ap- 
pointed Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., as its 
national advertising representative. 
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—take a tip 


from the retailer. 


The retailer's advertising must 
pay. He can, and does check 
results. His primary medium 
is the Daily Newspaper, be- 
cause through the Newspaper 
he reaches the greatest number 
of prospects in his market. 


Is the fza/ selling problem of 
the manufacturer any different 
from that of the retailer? 


What is national advertising 
but local advertising multi- 
plied? 


Invest in Newspaper Advertising 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


Chicago Atlanta 
Kansas City ee San Francisco 


Advertisement Number 65. 


Mr. Publisher—Show your local re- 
tailers and wholesalers that newspaper 
advertising by manufacturers can seli 
more goods than any other type of 
medium. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 
15 East 26th Street, New York City 
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SELLING THE PROSPECT’S GOODS SELLS ™"° 


Editor & Publisher 


HIM ON CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Successful Salesman of Small Ads “‘Thinks Around Corners,” 


He 


Says, Devising Ideas That Will Profit His Customer and 
Then His Paper 





By C. L. 


Executive Secretary Association of Ne 


6¢§T was a San Francisco millionaire 
who replied, “Yes, fortunately for 

you and me” when his son, just out of 
college, remarked that most people 
seemed to him amazingly stupid. He 
meant of course that ability was a pure- 
ly relative quality and that it was only 
because of his relative superiority to the 
mass that he had been able to accumu- 
late a fortune. I often think of that 
reply when I’m asked how I happen to 
be high man in an organization of twen- 
ty-five salesmen. It’s because I work 
. my top piece harder than most men are 
willing to supply advertisers with ideas 
that they're too lazy to evolve them- 
selves,” and the star salesman of classi- 
fied lighted a Murad and glanced over 
the columns which gave concrete evi- 
dence of his powers. 

“But isn’t selling an inborn gift?” 

“Hypnotic selling—yes. I mean by 
that the man who can hold you with 
his glittering eye and sell you any- 
thing from gold mines to sand lots on 
the coast of Labrador. I happen to be 
a particularly poor salesman; I am not a 
fluent talker; I lack all those subtle per- 
ceptions which enable a born salesman 
to handle a prospect as an angler does 
a fish. That’s why I had to develop my 
brains; I mean brains in a business 
sense. It was the day I realized that I 
could supply definite, workable resultful 
merchandising ideas to business men 
that I began to bring in the good old 
30-time contracts.” 

“For example?” 

“Take the case of the Star Laundry. 
I approached them with the idea of get- 
ting business through a corps of can- 
vassers equipped with samples of their 
laundry work and a line of argument 
covering the individual service render- 
ed, the pains taken to follow each cus- 
tomer’s instructions. Selling a laundry’s 
service is very simple because people are 
always dissatisfied and ready to change. 
Also I evolved the plan of scattering 
booths all over the city at which laundry 


could be left and called for. And fin- 
ally, of course, the plan involved the 
use of our classified columns. The busi- 


ness grew very fast: the sales expense 
was moderate; the idea proved to be a 
complete success. It is true that much 
of their appropriation now goes into 
our display columns, but they continue 
to use classified. I don’t know why a 
laundry man with nothing to think about 
but his own business couldn’t have 
thought of these steps, but the point is 
he didn't. And I profited by proving 
that I had something of value to give 
him. 

“Then there was the piano man. 
marked one day: ‘ 


I re- 
The trouble with most 
merchants is that they betray so little 
imagination in making special induce- 
ments. Rather than cutting a price, 
which, as a rule, is viewed with suspic- 
ion by the customer, why not translate 
that money inducement into something 
he definitely needs. Why don’t you, for 
example. offer a month’s music lessons 
free with each instrument you sell? Ad- 
vertise the offer in our newspaper’s col- 
umns.’ , 

“He tried it. It pulled. Increased 
sales far more than justified the expense 
of the lessons and here was another 


PERKINS 
wspaper Classified Advertising Managers 
steady advertiser gained through an 


idea. 

“Another instance was a concern which 
produced fac-simile letter, did address- 
ing, etc. They were thoroughly compe- 
tent and yet their business was not grow- 
ing because it never occurred to them to 


create business. 1 sold them the idea 
that they should have an able merchan- 
dise man who would show merchants, 
manufacturers, jobbers, banks, etc., how 


to build their business through letters. 
And this man, naturally should have the 
support of advertising in our classified 
columns. They got the man; he built 
their business and | had another con- 
sistent advertiser. 

“And that reminds me of the case of 
the business college. I told him I had 
a plan for advertising his school which 
would cost him nothing and exacted a 
fromise that he’d use my columns if my 
claims proved true. It was then a sim- 
ple matter to show him how to capital- 
ize the efforts of his pupils who were 
learning to operate a typewriter. In- 
stead of wasting all that effort he se- 
cured a canvasser to solicit neighbor- 
ing offices for typewriting work. Con- 
cerns mailing thousands of circular let- 
ters realized the superiority of original 
letters over those reproduced by me- 
chanical methods and patronized him. 
The labor cost the school proprietor 
nothing; the sums received were prac- 
tically met; he put the money into our 
columns. $ 

“You see the answer is that I’m al- 
ways focusing every bit of business 
knowledge I gain upon building our 
classified columns. It’s a _ habit of 
thought. My success has been relatively 
slight but it’s a case of doing the best 
I can in the environment in which I 
find myself. And that is the secret of 
most successes, putting in twelve hours 
thinking every day instead of eight. 
The extra four hours makes all the 
difference. Some day I expect to be- 
come an executive for, as a matter of 
fact, my type of mind is more valuable 
at a desk than in the street. One of 
the biggest mistakes that men make is 
to assume that a star salesman will in- 
evitably make a good sales manager. 
The selling gift is a talent and is often 
unaccompanied by the planning faculty 
which makes an executive. It’s the men- 
tal type which makes a manager; the 
motor type a salesman. A staff officer 
may be very competent in his sphere and 
might fail in the “line,” and vice versa. 
Half the waste of the world is due to 
round men filling square holes. Voca- 
tional psychology will overcome that in 
the future. 

“But I’ll give you one more example 
of thinking around a corner and then 
I must get out on the street. 

“One day I picked up 4 Western news- 
paper and read about a plan evolved by 
a real estate man whereby he placed 7 
bungalows on three 50 by 150 lots in- 
stead of the usual one house to a lot. 
He built 7 houses facing inward about 
a prettily landscaped court at the sacri- 
fice of back yard space only. The prop- 


erty proved popular with lessees and by 
thus making his land investment work 
overtime he substantially increased his 
I had been trying to get a local 


returns. 


for 


> 
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man without 


to me, 


into our columns 
and the thought came 
‘Here’s what will land him!’ I put the 
proposition up to him. He saw the 
point promptly and of course hadn’t the 
face to refuse me a contract after util- 
izing my idea. Our paper proved to be 
a stronger puller for his properties than 
he had anticipated and now he’s a regu- 
lar customer. 

“So you see it’s a matter of thinking 
around a corner. Instead of thinking 
only about my paper I think about the 
prospect’s business in relation to the 
paper. And out of that more indirect 
line of thinking come contracts which 
help the prospect, the paper and _ inci- 
dentally ‘yours truly’.” 


av ail 


New Service on Vancouver 

The Pacific Press Service has opened 
offices at 45 Flack Building, Vancouver, 
B. C., to furnish feature and current 
news matter that is not carried by wire 
services. Heading the bureau are J. 
Beverley Abraham, son of C. A. Abra- 
ham, business manager of the Van- 
couver World, and Jerome Kerrigan 
Lynch, for many years desk man and 
writer on several Pacific Coast daily 
newspapers. 

Buys Jeffersonville Star 

George H. Voight, who bought the 
Jeffersonville (Ind.) Evening News two 
years ago, has purchased the intangible 





property of the Jeffersonville Star and 
will merge the latter with his old paper. 
This will leave the city with one daily 
and one weekly, the Clark County Jour- 
nal, also published by Mr. Voight. The 
News is a Democratic paper, the Star, 
Republican. 





Farm and Fireside Changes Size 


With the January issue, Farm & Fire- 
side magazine, published by the Crowell 
publishing company of Springfield, Ohio, 
appeared in a new dress, the size of the 
pages having been changed to the same 
that of the American, published by 
the same company. This permits of an 
interchange of plates of page advertise- 
ments of the two magazines. 


as 








Tribune Ad Men Convene in Chicago 


The advertising department of the 
Chicago Tribune held a three-day con- 
vention in Chicago this week. The ad- 
vertising staff of the New York office 
of the Chicago Tribune attended the 
convention in a body. 


New Daily in Newburgh 


The Newburgh (N. Y.) Semi-Weekly 
American will be issued as the New- 
burgh Daily Star, a three-cent evening 
paper, beginning January 3. It will be 
represented by the firm of Stevens, 
Gibbs & Baumann in the national ad- 
vertising field. 








Tell Him to 
Step Across 
the Street 
and Get It 





Here’s the contrast: 
the Emerson, 


today 


which to make his calls. 


money 


lishments eliMinates cver 
even in telephone or city directory. 


or Kindred Manufacturer 











Laboriously work it out himself or step across the street from 
if he’s stopping 


Of the scores of ways in which newspaper advertising men find it 
possible to give service to their advertisers none is more appreciated than 
points to help them work distant markets. 


This service yields no direct return in space for the representa- 
tive’s own paper, but the alert Advertising Manager of American publications 
is keenly alive to the fact that service which is disinterested is fre- 
quently the most appreciated and productive in the long run. 


When, therefore, a furniture or any manufacturer in your home 
town sends a representative into Baltimore, have him advised against wasting 
a lot of valuable time in laboriously working out himself the proper order in 
Rather have him sten across the street, if he is 
stopping at the Emerson, to the office of The NEWS and The AMERICAN, and 
get the Route List needed to cover his kind of trade. 


As a result ~ aay yphocsicg:§ checkup our Route List 
70 of the 170 names listed in directories as 
furniture and Hoor covering outlets, anid adds other names that are not 


Department Store and House Furnishings Lists enables the Furniture 
to cover Baltimore 


THE BALTIMORE NEWS 


Evening, Daily And Sunday. 


The BaltimoreAmerican 


Morning. Daily And Sunday. 


DAN A. GARROLL J. B. LUTZ. 

Eastera Western Representativ: 
ole ee eae A noe. Firet National Bank Bids. 
New York Chicage 


there, and get one. 


This saves time and 
of Furniture Estab 


Supplementing this Guide with our 


from start to finish. 
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cAnnouncin 


Beginning Feb. 5th, a New 


{jotogravure 
~ Section 
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You can completely cover this 
great three million market at 
ONE cost, in ONE medium— 
The Plain Dealer Rotogravure 
Section, 


This New Sunday Rotogravure Section thoroughly dominates 
Cleveland and Northern Ohio. It is a standard eight page 
section. Seven columns wide; 300 lines per column. Closing 
date for first issue, January 16th. Write or wire for rates. 


The Plain Dealer 


First Newspaper of Cleveland, Fifth City 


Eastern Representative Western Representative 


John B. Woodward, 810 Times Bldg., New York Woodward & Kelly, 811 Security{Bidg., Chicago 
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WHY NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORES 
TRAIL OTHER CITIES IN BUSINESS 





Leading Chicago Store Heads Gotham Leader by $37,000,000, 
Followed by Paris, Philadelphia and London—Competition 
and Lack of Confidence Reasons Suggested 





By HARRY R. DRUMMOND 


BOUT every so often some statisti- 
cal expert uncovers and exposes to 
public view the figures showing the gross 
sales of some of the big department 
stores, and such an exposure invariably 
starts the question, “Why is it that New 
York department stores show so poorly 
in comparison with similar institutions 
elsewhere ?” 

The 1920 figures, given below, show 
some interesting facts: 


+ 





Marshall Field & Co Chicag $65.000,000 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Chicag 50,000,000 
Bon Marche Paris 40,000,000 


Snellenberg Philadelphia 40,006,000 





Lit Bros Philadelphia 33,000,000 
Selfridge London 30,000,000 
Wanamaker New York 28,000,000 
Wanamaker Philadelphia 27,000,000 
R. H. Macy & Co. New York 25,000,000 
Franklin Simon & Co. New York 21,000,000 
Lord & Taylor New York 20,000,000 
Gimbel Brothers New York 20.000.000 
I Altman & Co New York 20,000,000 


Chicago, Paris, Philadelphia and Lon- 
don all have greater department stores 
than are in New York City. In fact the 
two Chicago stores named apparently 
sold more goods than did the five lead- 
ing New York stores. 

The 1920 figures show the population 

s follows: 





City 
New York 5,620,048 
London 4,521,685 
Paris 2,900,000 
Chicago 2,701,705 
1 





Philadelphia ,823,158 

Thus we see that, in city population 
New York leads London by 1,098,363; 
Paris by 2,720,048; Chicago by 2,918,343 
and Philadelphia by 3,796,890—while in 
the Metropolitan districts New York’s 
lead over London is 1,061,093; Paris 
4.912.451; Chicago 4,790,698 and Phila- 
delphia 5,000,060. 

And yet, Chicago’s leading department 
store leads New York’s leader by $37,- 
000,000; in Paris and Philadelphia the 
lead is $12,000,000 and in London it is 
$2,000,000. 

Using Chicago as a basis of compari- 
son it is shown that the population of 
Chicago is less than 49 per cent of that 
of New York and that the population of 
the Metropolitan District of Chicago is 
less than 43 per cent of that of New 
York. There are 158 department stores 
in New York and 75 in Chicago, or less 
than 48 per cent. 

The comparative population figures 
given below tend to befuddle the ques- 
tion, rather than answer it. 


BY 

New York Chicag Excess 

Populatign City 5,620,048 2,701,705 2,918,343 
Metropolitan 

District 8,312,451 3,521,753 4,890,698 

The newspaper situation does not 


solve the question, for New York mer- 
chants have a much greater circulation 
for their advertising, as the table below 


will show: 
New Yort Chicago 
Daily Newspapers 19 6 
Daily Circulation 577.406 752.175 
Sunday Newspapers 13 2 
Sunday Circulation 3,325,94 1,496.7 
ombined rate Daily $6.053 ¢? 26 
Combined rate Sunday 4 683 5 


From time to time many answers have 
been offered for consideration 

If the query were put to a Chicag 
merchant he would probably admit, un- 
blushingly, that Chicago merchants are 
better merchants than are the New 
Yorkers. 

John B. Wodward, or any other Chi- 
gago newspaper man, would probably 
point with pride to the superior pulling 


power of Chicago newspapers as com- 
pared to the New York newspapers, not- 
withstanding their somewhat restricted 
circulation. 

\ Chicago 
probably 


advertising man would 
attribute it to the vastly su- 
perior advertising done in Chicago. 

It is a fact, generally admitted, that 
the advertising of Marshall Field & Co. 
and Pirie Scott & Co. of Chi- 
cago have stood for many years at the 
very top of the heap, both for beauty 
and reliability. It has been “ethical” and 
has built business. 

Long before the Vigilance Committee 
of the A. A. C. W. became aroused at 
the crimes committed in the name of 
advertising; long 


Carson 


Samuel Hop- 
kins Adams broke loose in the New York 
Tribune, these went along 
the “high line” and built prestige—pres- 
tige so great that there is not a depart- 
ment store in New York City, with the 
possible exception of Altman’s that can 
even approach it 

When “reformers” pleaded with the 
New York merchants to reform they 
were told that, in New York, “it can’t 
be done.” It was all right for Chicago; 
Chicago people were used to it, but, out- 
side of Chicago—no, it can’t be done. 

About eighteen years ago H. Gordon 
Selfridge, who, from his office boy days 
up to the time he was general manager, 
was a Marshall Field & Co., man, went 
to London to open a department store. 

He started from the ground and has 
1 business showing $3,000,000 more than 
the greatest New York department store; 
a store with more than sixty years of 
prestige building back of it. No one 
has ever accused H. Gordon Selfridge 
of lacking standards, or backbone to 
live up to standards. He has done the 
impossible in London, and who can say 
but what if he had started in New York 
he could not have done it there. 


before 


two stores 


However, there is another point to be 
considered ; one which has not been giv- 
en a great amount of publicity. 





The Atlanta Journal 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Ludlow Mfg. Associates used 
The Atlanta Journal for their 
“sudden” 
ing. 


Christmas advertis- 


Their advertising agency afore- 
time had tested 
market and The 
sales maker. 


Atlanta as a 
Journal as a 


Advertising in The 
Journal Sells the Goods 
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The tabulation below shows the num- 
ber of specialty and small shops in New 
York and Chicago, and shows that the 
New York merchant has a great deal 
more competition from that source than 
has the Chicago department store owner: 


New York Chicago Percent 


Cloaks and Suits 2,317 565 24 plus. 
Clothiers F 2,045 480 23 plus. 
Dry Goods 4,697 616 13 plus. 
Furniture 2,189 601 27 plus. 
Furriers 1,915 592 30 plus. 
Men’s Furnishings 2,086 478 22 plus. 
Ladies’ Tailors 2,098 360 17 plus. 
Merchant Tailors 2,821 1,638 58 plus. 
Milliners 1,421 72 48 plus 
Shoe Stores 3,188 621 19 plus. 

While this tabulation answers the 


question in a way, at the same time it 
raises another question, another “how 
come ?” 

Why do the small stores exist so 
profusely in New York and so sparsely 
in Chicago? 

Is it a fact that the Chicago Depart- 
ment stores have such a hold on their 
customers that the smaller stores can- 
not exist, or is it that the “loyalty” of 
the New York people to their depart- 
ment stores is so weak that any magnet 
can draw it away? 

It is pleasing to note, in passing, how- 
ever, that the showing made by the New 
York stores is very high, compared to 
previous years, and that there has been 
a noticeable improvement in the quality 
of the advertising done by most of them 
—particularly Altman's, where com- 
parative prices were dropped some six 
years ago; Lord and Taylor, where they 
were abandoned some four years ago 
and Bloomingdale’s, where they were 
stopped six years ago. 

Another thing to 
many of the New York department 
stores, noticeably Altman’s, Wana- 
maker’s and Franklin Simon & Co. 
have large mail order departments and 


consider is that 


go after that kind of business, while 
Marshall Field & Co. and Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co. merely take care of the 
mail orders received, but do not make 
any attempt to secure it. 

This is explained by the fact that, 
inasmuch as each firm has a wholesale 
department that is much larger than the 
retail, it would interfere with their 
wholesale customers if they solicited 
mail orders, and it is “good business” 
to let the mail orders alone as much as 


possible 
So here are several answers to the 
still unanswered question. You pay 


your money and take your choice. 


Joins Smith, Denne & Moore 


John C. Hogan, recently Eastern 
United States manager of the Con- 
tinental Publishing Company, Ltd., of 
Canada, publisher of Everywoman’s 
World and La Canadienne, has joined 
the staff of Smith, Denne & Moore ad- 
vertising agency, with headquarters at 
Toronto. Mr. Hogan has been with 
the Continental Publishing Company 
nearly three years. 





Darnell Buys Alabama Paper 


J. C. Smith, publisher of the Florence 
(Ala.) Herald, has sold that publication 
to M. D. Darnell, former editor of the 
Key West (Fla.) Daily Citizen. The 
Herald is a weekly, and the price paid 
by Mr. Darnell is given by Mr. Smith 
as $10,000. 


Indiana Daily Absorbs Weekly 
The Washington (Ind.) Daily Dem- 
ocrat on January 1 will absorb the Da- 
viess County Democrat, a weekly pub 
lished by Boyd & Backes, the publishers 
of the daily. 


. 





ing local display 


to pay Paul. 


The page, 
the paper. 


legitimate. 











Increase 
Your Saturday Evening 


and Monday Morning 
Revenues 





OR twenty years we have been engaged in the business of creat- 
for the larger newspapers. 


have specialized in the increasing of Saturday and Monday revenues. 


By means of a “Weekly Business Review Page” we have opened an 
entirely new field, in that we get the advertising from your local 
manufacturers and wholesale merchants. 


| 
| 
as now appearing in many large papers makes friends for 

It also makes friends for us, because our methods are 


We sell the advertising, on 13, 26 to 52 week contracts 


which we renew before expiration. 


If your rate is ten cents a line or more and none of our present 
papers compete with you, write us for details. 


Thomas W. 


Operating in United States and Canada 


Home Office, Memphis, Tenn. 





Of late years we 


Thus we do not rob Peter 


Briggs Co. 
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TRENTON 


New Jersey 


Busy and Prosperous 


Returning to normal conditions because Trenton was never “dead.” 








We challenge any city to show a better condition and situation. 


TRENTON TIMES 


—Diversified Industry —Member A. B. C. 


—Pottery and Tile —Net Paid Circulation for August, Septem- 
—Cable and Iron ber, October, over 32,000 


—Rubber and Tires 


—Increase of 2,000 over corresponding 


—Linoleum and many other lines ; period 1920 
—Many factories running full time —Display Advertising—local and National 
—Several operating night and day —Steadily growing—each month ex- 


ceeds corresponding month, 1920 


—New $2,000,000 Hotel 
—4 to 5 Food P Thursd 
—New $1,000,000 Y. M. C. A. o 9 Food Fages every | hursday 


‘ —2 to 3 Music P 
—Four new banks is usic Pages every Tuesday 


—Circulate in 90 Towns 
—Increase in Bank Deposits over same 


period 1920 —3 Direct Wire Services—A.P., U.P., I.N.S. 


If you desire to reach the wage earners of busy cities 


List Trenton 


Send for our “Prosperous-Busy-Trenton” data 


TRENTON TIMES 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
Marbridge Bldg., N. Y. KELLY SMITH CO. Lytton Bldg., Chicago 
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PROFESSIONAL BODY FOR JOURNALISM 
URGED BY PROF. BLEYER 





Wisconsin Director, New President of Schools’ Association, Says 
Press is Looking for Men Who Are Happy as Reporters and 
Copyreaders—Four Associations at Madison 





(By 
ADISON, Wis., Dec. 29—“Demo- 
cracy Depends Upon Our News- 
papers,’ was the message of Dr. Wil- 
lard G. Bleyer, director of the course 
in Journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin and president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers of Jour- 
nalism, to the association meeting 
here in conjunction with the Associa- 
tion of Schools and Departments of 
Journalism, the Association of Col- 
lege News Bureaus and Western Con- 
ference of the National Association of 
Teachers of Advertising. The conven- 
tion will close tomorrow. 

Bringing out the idea that there is 
an opportunity for public service in 
reporting and copy-editing, Dr. Bleyer 
noted that the newspapers are looking 
for men who are happy in this routine 
work and who are willing to devote 
more than a few months to reporting 
without jumping to some other form 
of Journalism or to publicity work. 
To accomplish this the standards of 
the profession must be raised prob- 
ably through some organization simi- 
lar to the American Bar or Medical 
Associations. Today there is no such 
organization for newspaper men and 
women. Along with the improvement 
of newspaper standards must come the 
better paid reporter and copy-reader. 

Broap GAUGE NEWSPAPERS NEEDED 

Dean George C. Sellery of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin told journalism 
teachers from approximately 50 uni- 
versities and colleges that there was 
a real need for broad gauge, human, 
tolerant, newspapers, willing to print 
both sides of the news of the day. He 
emphasized the need not so much of 
technique as of general knowledge on 
the part of young newspaper workers, 
noting that society needs in journalists 
a knowledge of the affairs of society 
and the state. 

At the meeting of the Association of 
Departments and Schools of Journal- 
ism, Professor John W. Cunliffe, di- 
rector of the Pulitzer School of Jour- 
nalism at Columbia University, said 
that there is no urgency for standardi- 
zation of instruction in journalism as 
much as there is need for specializa- 
tion. Professor Cunliffe spoke of the 
opportunity to train dramatic critics 
in New York City. 

Perhaps the most significant action 
of the meeting was an invitation to the 
Cafnegie Foundation to investigate 
the teaching of journalism in the dif- 
ferent institutions of the country, 
much the same as has been done in 
listing and classifying the medical and 
law schools. In all, there are approxi- 
mately 180 institutions giving instruc- 
tion in journalism, many of these being 
small colleges where instruction is of- 
fered as part of the work in English. 
Obviously this type of instruction 
found in the small college cannot be 
on the same basis as in the large uni- 
versities where a separate professional 
school is maintained. 

Whether the Carnegie Foundation 
will accept this invitation is not known. 

Prof. Eric W. Allen of the Univer- 
sity of Oregon was appointed to for- 
mulate a code of ethics for the profes- 
sion. Prof. J. W. Piercy of Indiana 
University and Prof. Joseph S. Myers 
of Ohio State University discussed the 
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relation of the university newspaper to 
the school of Journalism. 

E. W. Smith of Leland Stanford Jun- 
ior University was elected president of 
the American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. Joseph S. Myers of Ohio 
State University was elected vice-presi- 
dent and N. A. Crawford of Kansas 
State Agricultural College secretary- 
treasurer. H. F. Harrington of the Me- 
dill School of Northwestern University 
and J. W. Piercy of Indiana University 
were made members of the Executive 
Committee. The next meeting of the 
association will be held at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, II. 

Dr. Bleyer was elected president of 
the Association of Schools and De- 
partments of Journalism; L. N. Flint 
of the University of Kansas was re- 
elected secretary and Professor Allen 
of Oregon was elected vice president. 

To assist the universities in an edu- 
cational campaign for advertising, 
Walter Buchen, production director of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, 
and members of the educational com- 
mittee of the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies conferred 
with the members of the National As- 
sociation of Teachers of Advertising 
in the hope of working out a practi- 
cal program for the training of ad- 
vertising men. In such a program 
the universities would co-operate with 
the advertising agencies. 

“The function of advertising in the 
modern world is economics,” Prof. 
E. H. Gardner of the University of 
Wisconsin told the teachers of adver- 
tising. “Advertising distributes the 
commodities more efficiently and eco- 
nomically than any other force. It is 
able on occasion to fund the efforts of 
society through the mastery of the 
arts of persuasion for the accomplish- 
ment of.tasks to which society other- 
wise would be unequal. As the mod- 
ern corporation is able to unite the 
financial forces of the community for 
the accomplishment of great tasks, so 
the methods of the advertising cam- 
paign unite the social forces of the 
community. 


TEACHING ADVERTISING 

“The universities of the country are 
the most permanent, the most ideal- 
istic, most scientific, the freest from 
partisan bias among the institutions 
from which advertising men in the 
future can be drawn. University ad- 
ministrative officers and the adver- 
tising interests alike should be shown 
the Association of Teachers of 
Advertising practical means of teach- 
ing advertising on a sounder foot- 
ing.” 

Prof. Nathan W. Barnes of the 
University of Chicago outlined ob- 
jectives in the teaching of retail ad- 
vertising, showing that there should 
be a better understanding of advertis- 
ing as a marketing force, a more 
thorough system of budgeting and 
records, better selection of media, a 
knowledge of the service of auxiliary 
agencies, more skill in preparing 
copy, and an intelligent understanding 
of the mechanical processes in the 
producing of advertisements, as well 
as vocational guidance for students 
of advertising. 

Charles H. 


Mackintosh, 


president 
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of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World outlined what the adver- 
tising organizations can do for the 
teachers of advertising, showing that 
there should be more summer em- 
ployment for these instructors, that 
advertising teachers should be invited 
to sit in advertising conferences, that 
advertising organizations should furnish 
more exhibits and reprints of advertis- 
ing campaign material and that’ they 
should provide facilities for advertising 
research. 

How news-gathering and writing 
can be most effectively taught was 
the subject of the round table discus- 


sion of the Association of Teachers 
of Journalism. Walter A. Wash- 
burne, city editor of the Chicago 


Evening Post, and instructor of re- 
porting in the evening classes of the 
Joseph Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University, told of the 
method used in the Medill School of 
requiring the students to write their 
stories for him as city editor and his 
two assistants and his rewrite man. 
The only difference between the way 
they do it in the school and in the 
news room is that the city editor and 
his assistants take time to go over 
stories with the students and to show 
them the reasons for necessary 
changes. 

The need of broad education and 
general information in the equipment 
of the reporter was pointed out by 


Prof. J. W. Piercy, of Indiana Uni- 
versity. He especially commended 
for reporters the course in contem- 


porary ‘civilization now being given at 
Columbia University. 

Methods of giving the student prac- 
tical reporting with the co-operation 
of local papers, of requiring a study 
of the leading papers of the country, 
of teaching the technique of news- 
writing, of enforcing a study of news 
and news sources, general informa- 
tion necessary for reporters, and of 
teaching accuracy, and originality in 
reporting were described by Prof. 
Grant M. Hyde, University of Wis- 
consin. 

The American Association of Col- 
lege News Bureaus made definite 
plans to facilitate a constant ex- 
change of ideas through a monthly 
house organ of the association or 
through a regular department in some 
recognized publication read by edi- 
tors and publicity men. An investi- 
gation of the needs of and the means 
of forming a placement bureau for 
news and publicity workers will be 
made. 

Officers elected for the American 
Association of College News Bureaus 
are: President, N. A. Crawford, Kan- 
sas State Agricultural College; vice- 
president, Everett W. Smith, Leland 
Stanford Junior University; secre- 
tary-treasurer, Ruby A. Black, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. 
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LET OPTIMISM RULE IN 
1922 


(Continued from page 5) 





Let me both diligently work 
And duly pray, 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for today. 

So for tomorrow and its needs 
I do not pray. 

But keep me, guide me, Lord, 
Just for today. 

To practice the presence of God 
among the humdrum duties of life is at 
once the most difficult and the most 
rewarding expression of Christian faith. 

God will take care of you—Hermit 
thrushes. I know not where His islands. 

God will help you in your business. 
Your business is your father’s business. 
We must not think of the Father’s busi- 
ness as some form of activity outside 
that in which we are living three-fourths 
of our waking hours, a sort of scrap of 
service rendered to God in odd hours. 
The Father’s business is our business 
conducted under His eye, by the aid of 
His strength, for the glory of His name. 
Religion is not something to be practiced 
on a siding in the twilight hours, or on 
the seventh day, but on the main lines 
of life in the morning’s activities, and 
in the strenuous labor of the afternoon. 

We must trust God in the occasional 
hours of deep sorrow and bereavement. 
Every life has its Gethsemane, every life 
a Calvary to be sorrowfully climbed. 
We cannot always explain them or ac- 
count for them. Sometimes, it is true, 
we bring our troubles on ourselves, but 
very often they seem to come out of a 
clear sky. God seems very far away 
and heaven seems impenetrable to our 
prayers. There is no easy explanation 
of:the great sorrows of life, but they 
furnish the opportunity of faith. God 
is our refuge and strength, a very pres- 
ent help in trouble. Even sorrow has 
its compensations if they draw us to 
God. In “Modern Painters,” Ruskin de 
scribes how necessary and beneficent are 
storms and earthquakes, and how the 
mountains owe their glory to them. 
Many a life owes its beauty and use- 
fulness to the troubles it has endured. 
These are the graving tools with which 
God sometimes works to shape a life 
into lines of beauty or power. 

The second suggestion of the Psalm- 
ist is delight thyself also in the Lord. 

The utilitarian philosophy rests upon 
the assumption that the real quest of 
every man is happiness and that that 
shapes his conduct. Our author sug- 
gests that the real sources of satisfac- 
tion are to be found in God—his com- 
panionship, his approval. 

The Psalmist gives, then, as an anti- 

,iote to fretfulness a sense of God’s 
presence and companionship. St. Au- 
gustine tells the story of a youth spent in 
idleness and dissipation and of his rest- 
less search for satisfaction in every in- 
dulgence of the flesh and exercise of the 
mind. Then he tells of his conversion, 
when he turned to God and away from 
sin. “Then,” he exclaims, “Thou didst 
didst come into my heart, O thou greater 
sweetness.” 

He who daily walks with God has 
sources of contentment that are not 
available elsewhere. 

O Master, let me walk with thee. 

In lowly paths of service free: 

Tell me thy secret, help me bear, 

The strain of toil, the fret of care. 

The third suggestion is a beautiful 
one: roll thy burden on the Lord. “Com- 
mit thy way unto the Lord” our A. V. 
puts it; but the margin of the R. V. 
says roll thy way, 7. ¢., roll thy burden 
on the Lord. 3 


Editor 


The figure is evidently that of a trans- 
fer of burdens from the weaker to the 
stronger. Perhaps it is that of the cam- 
el that lies down while the burden is 
placed upon it, or of the strong man 
who assumes the burden of his weaker 
brother. 

Let your heavenly partner carry your 
burden for you when it gets too heavy 
for you to lift. He is able and willing. 

I know that I am addressing some 
that have heavy burdens upon their 
shoulders. Is it anxiety for loved ones? 
Is it ill health, or poverty? Is it a 
sense of inability to meet the demands 
of your daily task? Is it some disagree- 
able circumstance at 


the office or fac- 
tory or schoolroom that makes your 
work hard? Roll your burden on the 
Lord. Fret not thyself, 


Lord what a change within us one 
short hour 
Spent in thy presence will avail 
to make. 
What heavy 
bosoms take. 
What parched ground 
with a shower! 
We kneel, and all around us seems 
to lower; 
We rise and all the distant and 
the near 
Stands forth in 
brave and clear! 
We kneel, how weak! 
full of power! 
Why therefore should we do our- 
selves this wrong 
Or others, that we are not always 
strong. 


burdens from our 


refresh, as 


sunny outline, 


We rise, how 


Lastly, Rest in the Lord, or, better, as 
the margin again has it, be silent to the 
Lord; wait patiently for Him, 

There are times to protest and times 
to keep silent. With God there is no 
need of argument. Be silent to Jehovah, 
wait patiently for him. What is it that 
God is doing in the world? Building up 
His kingdom among men. That takes 
time. See that great pine in the forest. 
It took a hundred years to grow that. 
Now plant a little whip of a pine tree 
in your backyard today and run out to 
look at it tomorrow. Why you say, it 
hasn’t grown at all! Well, it takes a 
hundred years to grow a pine tree, and 
you ¢an’t see growth from day to day. 
Wait patiently for God. 

“T don’t know what God made me for,” 
said a discouraged woman in the hear- 
ing of her little niece. “But, Auntie,” 
said the litle girl, “perhaps God hasn’t 
finished making you yet.” When God 
said in the beginning, “Let us make man 
in our own image,” he was contemplat- 
ing not a process of manufacture, but 
a growth; and growth is not the prod- 
uct of a moment. 

A recent bulletin from the national 
health officers says that there may be a 
return of the “flu” this winter ahd it 
offers some advice to possible victims. 
After the usual advice to keep the win- 
dows open at night, avoid crowds, etc., 
it adds, “Above all things keep cheer- 
ful.” 

Cheerfulness is evidently a good pro- 
phylactic against destructive germs. It 
is better than drugs. It helps to keep 
you well. 

It is good for efficiency. 

It is as good for the soul. Above all 
things keep cheerful. Fret not thyself. 
No soul can grow large and strong in an 
atmosphere of fretfulness. 

And the prescription for cheerfulness 
has four ingredients in it: 

Trust in the Lord. 

Delight thyself also in the Lord. 

Roll thy burden on the Lord. 

Wait patiently for Him. 

He who will adopt the practice of this 
Hebrew Psalmist will be an optimist all 
his days long. 
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AMERICAN MARKET IS URGED AS FIELD Brother office, with nineteen other time- 
FOR BRITISH ADVERTISERS 





U. S. Chamber of Commerce in London Advertises That Americans 
Have Money and Will Spend It for Worthy Advertised 
: Goods, No Matter Where Made 





By HERBERT C. RIDOUT 


London Editor, Ep1itor & PuBLISHER 


THE American Chamber of Commerce 

in London is one of the most active 
organizations of its kind that we have 
in this country and it differs mainly from 
home chambers, perhaps, in the fact that 
it has an advertising committee of super- 
strength with the courage of its convic- 
tions and ever laboring to emphasize the 
place of publicity in any modern scheme 
of commercial development. 

The members of that committee, as in- 
deed seems to be the case with the entire 
personnel of the Chamber, give, by their 
activities, the impression that they de- 
spise adverse conditions excent as obh- 
stacles to be surmounted and their meth- 
ods show a helpfulness that carries one 
with them in their enthusiasm. 

Their newest move has been to circu- 
late, first as a letter printed editorially 
in the Daily Mail, and then in their own 
chamber magazine, a memorandum urg- 
ing larger exports by British manufac- 
turers to the United States. 

Dealing first with the exchange prob- 
lem, they remark that just how far the 
disparity of the exchanges prevents the 
development of export business is an 
open question. Violent fluctuations may 
prevent individual transactions, but as a 
general rule the disparity of the ex- 
changes is merely an indication of the 
comparative economic status of the 
countries involved. If this point of view 
is kept in mind, one can readily see that 
in the present circumstances England’s 
best chance of selling is in those coun- 
tries which have money to pay for what 
they buy. 

Pointing out that there are many evi- 
dences that the lowest point in the de- 
pression of exchanges has been passed, 
it is added that the American people 
will soon be what they were before the 
war—the greatest consumers of manu- 
factured goods in the world. 

At the same time, says the chamber, 
the fact must not escape that the Ameri- 
cans have developed a kind of merchan- 
dising based upon the different tempera- 
ment of the people and they remind 
British manufacturers intending to en- 
ter this market in earnest that they must 
either make connections with an exist- 
ing firm whose knowledge of advertis- 
ing and selling has stood the test of 
competition, or else must go into the 
American market “on their own” and 
be prepared to adopt American selling 
methods. 

It is pointed out in no uncertain man- 
ner that there are many articles being 
sold in England which are equally suit- 
able for the American market. The 
American people are not prejudiced in 
this matter. They buy the best the mar- 
ket affords, if it is brought to their at- 
tention and its superiority is demon- 
strated. Americans as a people place 
reliance in advertised goods. They buy 
advertised products and ask for them 
by the trade name. They have made 
great successes in Great Britain with 
some of their own widely advertised 
products. One need only think of a 
camera and a safety razor to know just 
what is meant by this statement. 

Then the question is asked—Why 
do not more British firms go into this 
rich market? The answer in many 
cases—whether well advised or not— 
will be the tariff. But in many lines the 


market is well worth while investigat- 
ing and entering in spite of the tariffs, 
as will be seen by the number of British 
firms now carrying on an extremely suc 
cessful business in the United States. 
Until the almost limitless possibilities of 
that market have been exhausted it can- 
not be said there is no outlet for British 
goods. 

From this it will be seen that the 
American Chamber here in London is 
working hard in the interests of the 
trans-Atlantic markets, and its readi- 
ness to help is as apparent in the matter 
of opening a British market for Ameri- 
can goods as for the British manufac- 
turer in finding an outlet for his mer- 
chandise in the United States. 


RECEIVER FOR INGERSOLL CO. 


Watch Firm’s Liabilities $1,000,000 
More Than Assets 


Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother, manu- 
facturers of the Ingersoll “dollar watch,” 
were placed in the hands of a receiver 
yesterday by Federal Judge Augustus N. 
Hand. The liabilities are approximately 
$3,000,000 and assets about $2,000,000. 
Edward S. H. Child, attorney, 59 Wall 
Street, was appointed receiver. 

An involuntary petition was filed by 
the National City Bank and the Chase 
National Bank, each holding notes 
amounting to $200,000, and by Hathaway, 
Smith, Folds & Co., holding notes for 
$50,000. The petition was filed by Harry 
Zalkin, of Zalkin & Cohen, 49 Chambers 
Street. 

A committee of creditors has been in 
charge of the business since May 3, when 
the company stated its inability to meet 
maturing obligations. 

The petition says the assets consist of 
cash in bank, accounts receivable, notes 
receivable, finished merchandise, raw 
product, real estate, and interests in 
stock of other companies, the value of 
which is placed at $2,000,000 “exclusive 
of such value as may be placed upon its 
good-will.” 

Robert H. Ingersoll & Brother was 
founded thirty years ago and a factory 
built at Waterbury. The first Ingersoll 
“dollar watch” turned out in 1892, was 
named “Jumbo,” and it now hangs on 
the walls of the Robert H. Ingersoll & 
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pieces, showing “The Evolution of the 
Ingersoll Watch.” 

Since the Ingersolls began to make 
watches they have produced approxi- 
mately 70,000,000 timepieces and for 
several years sold as many as 3,000,000 
watches a year. Their specialty recently 
was the Yankee watch, which sold for 
$1 before the war, for $2.50 during the 
war, and recently was reduced to $1.50. 
Members of the concern do not believe 
that high prices of watches had any- 
thing to do with their difficulties. 


“The trouble,” say those well informed 
of the affairs of the Ingersolls, “has 
been that the watch market was oversold 
last year, although it is not at present 
over oversold. Then, too, Robert H. 
Ingersoll & Brother tried to operate too 
extensively in ‘street’ paper. What they 
need is long-term credits. The reor- 
ganization may contemplate the funding 
of their debts.” 

Receiver Child said it would be prema- 
ture for him to say what plan of pro- 
cedure he would adopt. 


Buffalo Gravure Plant Burns Again 


For the second time within a few 
weeks the plant of the Buffalo Gravure 
Company was damaged by fire, the sec- 
ond blaze resulting in a loss of $15,000, 
most of the damage being done by water. 
The company prints illustrated supple- 
ments of Sunday papers. 





GERMAN PAPER PRICE RISES 


Advertising and Subscription Prices 
Expected to Go Up 

Owing to the large increase in the cost 
of wood, the syndicate of German ¢el- 
lulose manufacturers has put up celly- 
lose prices 81 per cent, says a special 
radio dispatch to the New York Journa| 
of Commerce from Frankfort-on-the. 
Main, December 18. This will entail so 
large an increase in the price of news. 
print that all German newspapers yil] 
be compelled to considerably raise their 
advertising and subscription rates after 
January 1. 


$13,000 Suit in Klamath Falls 


The controversy between the Klamath 
Falls (Ore.) Record and the Klamath 
Herald has led to the filing of a $13,00 
damage suit by the Herald against the 
Record. The suit hinges on different 
interpretations of a 60-day option given 
the record by the Herald. Both com- 
panies now claim ownership of the 
Record. 


American Fiction in French Dailies 


No less than five translations of stor. 
ies by English authors were recently 
running as serials in Paris newspapers. 
Now these newspapers are turning to 
American authors for their “feuilletons” 
—as the serial is called in France—and 
L’Intransigeant has a good translation 
of Jack London’s “Sea Wolf.” 
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“A.B.C.” SHOULD MAINTAIN STANDARDS 


HE question, “Shall free circulation publica- 
i) tions be continued as members of the Audit 

Bureau of Circulations,” has been submitted 
to the members for decision by mail. In order to 
cover the principal phases of the subject four propo- 
sitions are submitted, their object being, of course, 
to ascertain just what course the Bureau should 
pursue. 

The Epiror & PustisHeER believes that the mem- 
bership of the Bureau should be confined exclu- 
sively to -publications that have paid circulations. 
It was for the purpose of providing a definite and 
authoritative standard by which the quantity value 
of circulations could be determined that the Bureau 
was organized. A fundamental rule adopted at the 
outset of its career was that audits should be con- 
fined to copies that are actually sold to readers, all 
free copies to advertisers, to staff members, ex- 
changes and for office use being deducted. This 
rule has been rigidly enforced in response to the re- 
quest of national advertisers who contend that it is 
from the net paid circulation figures that they esti- 
mate the value of any publication to them. 


At present the representatives of member publi- 
cations that are distributed free solicit business on 
the same basis as those that have paid circulations, 
namely that they are A.B.C. members and entitled 
to all the prestige that such membership gives. This 
is manifestly unfair to periodicals whose circula- 
tions are paid for in cash. 

As free copies are disallowed by the Audit Bureau 
auditors, although separately listed in their reports, 
is it not unjust to admit or continue as members of 
the Bureau such publications as have no paid circu- 
lation whatever? If such periodicals have a recog- 
nized value among national advertisers, and are given 
the endorsement of the Bureau, why should not the 
free copies of publications, the bulk of whose cir- 
culation is paid, be counted with the paid copies and 
become a part of the total? 

It is our belief that there can be but one standard 
of circulation that will meet the requirements of a 
majority of national advertisers and that is net paid 
circulation. 


A NATIONAL ACADEMY OF ENGLISH 


HAT there is urgent need for a better standard 
13 of English than now exists is self-evident to 

the educated public that studies the literature 
of our time. The suggestion has been made that a 
National Academy of English should be established 
in America similar to a like institution in France 
for the purpose of establishing such a standard. 

The San Francisco Journal in discussing the sub- 
ject says that English above all other languages is 
evolutionary in its character. It has proceeded on 
the principle of coining a word for every need, and 
f adopting words freely from other modern lan- 
gauges. It is structurally adapted to this means of 
growth and so language keeps pace with progress. 

“But this method,” the Journal continues, “has its 
disadvantages It destroys standards, introduces 
differences and vitiates purity. With no established 
authority the language runs away with itself. The 
demand is for an American and not an English 
academy. Just as American dollars set the standards 
of world values, American literature will set the 
pace for style. The days have gone by when we 
look to England to show us what is correct in speech 
ir writing. 

“Some method like that of selecting candidates for 
the Hall of Fame might be used if not found too 
cumbersome. A dispute in English form might be re- 
ferred to a literary senate composed of the pro- 
fessors of English and the notable authors who 
could hold a plebiscite on the question.” 

It seems to the Epiror & PusiisHer that a Na- 
tional Academy of English, composed of representa- 
tive professors of English, and other language ex- 
perts, would be of the greatest value in stabilizing the 
fiexible, ever changing but tremendously alive lan- 
guage of ours. 

Such a body would have plenty to do to keep up 
with the work that would be piled upon it, but its 
<lecisions would be helpful in ridding our language 
of some of the impediments that now encumber it. 





BANK REFERENCES REQUIRED 


HE best way to prevent the misuse of the 

“Business Opportunities” column by crooks and 

fraudulent concerns is to require from would-be 
advertisers some proof of their responsibility and 
their honesty of intention. In most newspaper 
offices only those advertisements are rejected that 
on their face are suspicious—those that promise too 
great a return on money invested or that offer some- 
thing for nothing. When complaint is made by 
someone who has been cheated through one of those 
advertisements the reply usually is that it is impos- 
sible to investigate the character of each person who 
uses the classified columns of a daily newspaper. 
Ordinary precaution is used, it is asserted, and that 
is about all that can be expected by the public. 

It is gratifying to know, however, there are some 
newspapers that take the grourfd that it is their duty 
to inquire into the character and reputation of ad- 
vertisers who desire to interest readers in their 
schemes. They feel that upon their shoulders rests 
a responsibility which they cannot evade to protect 
the public, and especially that part of it that con- 
stitutes its own group of readers, from the crooks 
and swindlers who would rob them through fraudu- 
lent advertisements. 

The New York Times belongs to this class of 
newspapers. It has established a rule that satisfac- 
tory bank and business references must be furnished 
before advertisements classified under “Business 
Opportunities” will be accepted. But the Times does 
not stop with the enforcement of the rule. It offers 
a reward of $100 for information leading to the 
arrest and conviction of anyone who may have 
obtained money under false pretenses through a 
misleading or fraudulent advertisement. 

Such a policy as that adopted by the Times not 
only protects its readers from the machinations of 
swindlers, but it also establishes public confidence in 
the reliability of the representations made in its 
advertising columns, Small investors are timid. They 
have been deceived so many times by classified adver- 
tisements that they are loth to make further ventures 
for fear of being again defrauded. If, however, 
they know that the advertisers have been investigated 
and their responsibility has been established to the 
satisfaction of the newspaper managers, they will 
have confidence in the business opportunities that 
are found in its columns. This confidence will make 
its space more valuable to advertisers and they will 
be willing to pay a higher rate for the privilege of 
reaching such a choice clientele as such a newspaper 
would naturally have. 





AN AMERICAN’S CREED 


Compiled by CHarRtEs W. MILLER 
Vicksburg (Miss.) Herald 


HERE is an evil which I have seen under 

the sun, and it is common among men: 
A man to whom God hath given riches, wealth, 
and honour, so that he wanteth nothing for 
his soul of all that he desireth, yet God giveth 
him not power to eat thereof, but a stranger 
vateth it: this is vanity, and it is an evil dis- 
ease.—(Eccles. vi: 1, 2). If there be among 
you a poor man of one of thy brethren within 
any of thy gates in thy land which the Lord 
thy God giveth thee, thou shalt not harden 
thine heart, nor shut thine hand from thy poor 
brother: But thou shalt open thine hand wide 
unto him, and shalt surely lend him sufficient 
for his need, in that which he wanteth.— 
(Deut. xv: 7, 8). A false balance is abomi- 
nation to the Lord. But a just weight is his 
delight. Riches profit not in the day of wrath: 
but righteousness delivereth from death. 
(Prov. xi: 1, 














REPORTERS YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


UGH LOGAN in his interesting article in Ey 
tor & PuBLISHER of December 10, on the new 
papers of today as compared with those 
twenty-five years ago called attention among othg 


















































things to what he termed the dearth of good r@ Mr. 
porters. He asserted that the claim that there agi Hearst 
not more than twenty-five really “big” reporters iff Presid 
the United States who are capable of covering anf House 
news event from a dog fight to the death of an egf execut 
President or a political convention, is correct. Hlone o 
maintained that the newspaper men who could wil wrote 
ravel murder mysteries and score brilliant “beatsing h 
are either dead or have gone into other business, anf ome 
that no capable youngsters are being developed ¢ ed 
take their places. bn B 
The big crime story, Mr. Logan claims, has lo spend 
caste as a feature story and this has had a depress§ ogice 
ing effect upon the development of star reporter 
The schools of journalism, he says, have been a dig Lou 
appointment as the most of the graduates either wag \°™ 
to start in as high salaried editors, or, after getting th 
a little actual experience in a newspaper office, u York 
it as a stepping stone to publicity positions with bu Foun 
reaus, leagues, or enterprises, or they become mag gin J 
zine writers or “colyumists.” Wi 


We believe that Mr. Logan is too pessimistic con 
cerning present-day reporters. While it is true 












many young men from the schools of journalism C. 
have exaggerated ideas concerning their own abilit%§ Com 
and want to begin at the top instead of the bottom throu 
of the ladder, it is also true that there are mang Buffé 
others who regard reporting as worthy of their bes§ elect: 
efforts and who, when they take up the work, def of tl 
velop into first class news gatherers and writers wh@ road 
are qualified to cover any assignment within the gifff the | 
of the city editor. $60 - 
The special correspondents who represented th@ inves 
newspapers and the news bureaus at the front during§ Orga 
the Great War; or who reported the sessions of th@ derw 
League of Nations in Paris; or who are now ig place 
Washington chronicling the proceedings of the Con@ C. 
ference for the Limitation of Armaments are jus Bost 
as efficient and just as capable as those who covere@ the s 
the Franco-Prussian War, the coronation of Kin@ othe: 
Edward, or other historical events of twenty-five off stear 
fifty years ago. pone 
Conditions governing the gathering and the trans lo 
mission of news have greatly changed since the the 
Telegraph and telephone lines cover the civilize@ y,.. 
countries, where the news originates, with a networl§ 
of wires which bind them closely together. Cabl@ 6.1. 
and wireless systems make neighbors of all peoples ; 
So numerous have these means of national and inter E 
national communication become and so many are th pt 
press associations and news bureaus that nothin Chat 
of importance can happen anywhere that is not mad her: 
known to the newspapers of all lands within a fe@’ ! 
hours. Because of this fact the reporters and cor dari 
respondents of today do not have nearly as man the 
opportunities for securing “beats” as those of for my 
years. “at 
Another thing to be considered is the change thag “* 
has taken place in the methods of presenting Chr 
news. Our dailies while larger in si%® cover a mu A 
wider range of topics than those of@™oquarter of 1 
tury ago and the volume of advertiim® they ca for 
has nearly doubled. Therefore the p upon th@ Dar 
news columns has become so heavy, most newsg sen’ 
papers throw away more matter t ey pring Chr 
There is no room for long descriptiv les or fom of | 
“fine” writing. The public wants it s in con Bur 
densed form so that it may be q absorbedg tine 
Charles A. Dana once said that it es more tim C 
to write a brief article that presents important fat@ipul 
than a long one. Newspaper contributors who GM gra 
find space rates write as much as they think will }@ the 
printed. ill-! 
The young men who are entering the ranks 0% mu 
journalism today are, on the average, better educatt@ Au 
and better trained for newspaper work than wet@ tio1 
those of a quarter century ago. Those now filling / 
important positions are just as brilliant and show jus ing 
as much enterprise and initiative in getting the n has 
as did the star newspaper writers who made news By. 


paper history in the seventies or the eighties an sj, 
this applies not alone to the metropolitan press—th 
small dailies show a ‘steady improvement. 
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PERSONAL 





ELVILLE E. STONE will go to 
Fall River, Mass., on January 5, 
where he will make an address before 








the Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Stone 
will be the guest of honor at a dinner 
in Chicago on January 25, given by a 
number of his old time friends. 

Mr. and Mrs. William Randolph 
Hearst were luncheon guests of the 
President and Mrs. Harding at the White 
House December 27. It was said at the 
executive offices that the invitation was 
one of long standing, as the President 
wrote Mr. Hearst some time ago invit- 
ing him to luncheon when he should 
come to Washington. 

L. C. Probert, head of the Washing- 
ton Bureau of the Associated Press, is 
spending a few days at the New York 
office on business. 

Louis Wiley, business manager of the 
New York Times, has become chairman 


of the Founders’ Committee in New 
York State of the Woodrow Wilson 


Foundation’s campaign which will be- 
gin January 16. 

William J. Patton, editor and publisher 
of the Greencastle Echo-Pilot (Pa.), 
has been appointed postmaster. 

C. A. Finnegan, owner of the Buffalo 
Commercial, has outlined the plan 
through which it is hoped to rebuild the 
Buffalo and Wellsville railroad as an 
electric line. His plan is to have each 
of the communities through which the 
road will pass underwrite its share of 
the cost at the rate of approximately 
%0 for each inhabitant, this sum to be 
invested in securities of the new road. 
Organization of town committees to un- 
derwrite the securities now taking 
place. 


is 


C. B. Carberry, managing editor of the 
Boston Post, sailed on December 24 on 
the steamship “Scythia” for Europe. An- 
other newspaper man on the same 
steamer was H. Wilson Harris, corres- 
pondent of the London Daily News. 


Joseph Frederick Willetts, editor of 
the Lawton (Okla.) News, and Miss 
Neva Gail Lawrence, of Grayville, IIl., 
were married at St. Paul’s Cathearal, 
Oklahoma City, last week. 

Edgar M. Foster, general manager 
of the Nashville Banner, was Santa 
Claus to Sergt. Alvin M. York, war 
hero, this year. Mr. Foster originated 
a fund to clear the former soldier’s 


farm in Tennessee of. debt and, with 
the assistance of the New York World 
and his own paper, rajsedjever $25,000 
for the purpose. the farm 
was presented tk 
Christmas gift. 

A. O. Bunnell, for fifty 
of the New York Press 
for an even longer peri 
Dansville (N. Y.) Ad t, was pre- 
sented with a substantial purse on 
Christmas by seventy new editors 
of the state. The gift to re a Mrs. 
Bunnell was suggested by the Rome Sen- 
tinel. 









to 


George C. Hale, former owner and 
publisher of the Salt Lake (City Tele- 
Zram, who disposed of his: interest in 
the summer of last year on account of 
ill-health, is at present at La Jolia, Calif,, 
much improved. Mr. Hale has been in 
Australia since he gave up his connec- 
tion with the Telegram. 


A. Howard Carroll, display ‘advertis- 
ing manager of the Pittsburgh; Dispatch 
has been elected illustrious potentate or 
Syris Temple, Nobles Of "thé Mystic 


1 Shrine. . ‘ 


Isaac P. Howe, who ‘hagrthee’ con- 


a aaa 
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nected with the advertising staff of the 
Milford (Conn.) Citizen, for many 
years, has left for Brooklyn, N. Y., 
where he will spend the winter with his 
son, Al. Howe, who is on the staff of 
the New York Evening World. 

Norman B. Meyer, vice-president of 
the National Service Bureau, Chicago, 
and previously advertising manager of 
the Chicago Examiner, joins the Einson 
Litho Organization January 1, in charge 
of sales. 

Irving F. Paschall, until recently 
president of the Poor Richard Club, was 
a guest of honor at a luncheon given 
last Monday by the publishers of the 
Farm Journal, at the Union League, 
Philadelphia. Mr. Paschall has been 
advertising manager of the Farm Jour- 
nal for a number of years, but on Janu- 
ary 1 will take up his new duties in 
Chicago as vice-president of the S. Ro- 
land Kay Company. 


IN THE EDITORIAL ROOMS 


OGER B. STAFFORD has resigned 

as make-up editor of the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer to take a position in the 
editorial department of the National 
Petroleum News, a weekly trade journal 
published in Cleveland. Before going 
to the Plain Dealer four years ago, 
Stafford was make-up editor of the 
Cleveland Leader and previously had 
worked in the editorial departments of 
the Cincinnati Inquirer, Columbus Ohio 
State Journal, Dayton Journal and 
Springfield Sun. He will be succeeded 
by Alta J. Craig, who went to the Plain 
Dealer from Kansas City more than 
thirty years ago and for many years has 
been in charge of the mechanical end 
of the newspaper’s make-up. 

Stanley P. Barnett will leave the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer copy desk Jan. 
1 to take a similar position on the De- 
troit News. Mr. Barnett had been with 
the Plain Dealer for two years as 
assistant to the state editor. He formerly 
was on the Youngstown (O.) Telegram 
staff and previous to that was city editor 
of the Richmond (Ind.) Item. 


Robert I. Snajdr, assistant telegraph 
editor of the Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
will leave shortly after January 1 for 
Pasadena, Cal., where he will make his 
home with his mother. Mr. Snajdr has 
been in ill health since returning from 
service with the A. E. F. and plans to 
rest for several months before engaging 
in any other work. He will be succeeded 
as assistant telegraph editor by Russell 
T. Herrick, formerly state editor, who 
went to the Plain Dealer from New 
England several years ago. 

Dan Sweeney, former city editor of 
the Buffalo Times, will resign as city 
clerk of Buffalo on January 1 to accept 
appointment as business manager of the 
public schools of that city. 

Robert Stedler, assistant sporting 
editor of the Buffalo Evening. News. will 
become sporting editor of the Buffalo 
Times on January 1 when John -L. 
Kelly, the Times’ present sporting 
editor, will become secretary to Mayor- 
elect Frank X. Schwab, of Buffalo. 

Arthur Smyth, associate editor of the 
Buffalo Commercial, will join the statt 
of the Buffalo News on January 1 as 
an editorial writer. 

Herbert H. Updegraff, who has 
served on various St. Louis and New 
York newspapers and formerly a lieu- 
tenant in the A.E.F., has been appointed 
secretary of the St. Louis Executive 
Committee, American Legion. Upde- 
graff will be editor of the Legionnaire, 
a privately owned publication the con- 
trol of which will pass to the Legion. 

Pierre Loving, poet, dramatist and 


critic and former newspaper man, was 





| FOLKS WORTH KNOWING 








| semanseg J. Vogel who this week be- 
came advertising manager of the 
New York Evening Mail, takes that 
position after 
seventeen years’ 
experience in the 
“game.” One of 
those rare beings 
a born New 
Yorker, he left 
his native city at 
an early age for 














Chicago to try 

his luck. He be- 

came connected 

with the Fair de- 

ee partment store, 
Jerome J. Vocer and from fourth 
assistant in the 


advertising department, in a brief time 
rose to the position of advertising man- 
ager. He remained there for several 
years, and then returned to New York 
and with his father and brother, founded 
the J. Vogel Advertising Agency. 

His business venture proved success- 
ful and for eleven years, he conducted 
his own agency. Four and a half years 
ago, he went to the New York Globe as 
a member of the advertising staff, and 
held that position until last week, when 
he resigned to become advertising man- 
ager of the Mail. 

Mr. Vogel is most optimistic over the 
coming year, and believes that business 
will be excellent. “If we prepare and 
work for good times, we'll have good 
times” he said, “And if we prepare for 
bad times, we will have bad times. I 
think we'll get the thing we are looking 
for. I do believe that 1922 will be a 
good year, constructive business and not 
the sky rocket effects of 1919.” 





a guest of the Order of Bookfellows at 
the Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City, recently. 
J. B. McNamara, for some time a 
member of the local staff of the Havre 
(Mont.) Daily Promoter, has entered 
the oil game with headquarters in Bill- 
ings, Mont. He has been succeeded on 
the Promoter by Miss Anna McCann. 
Captain Aylmer Garcia Brandon, for- 
mer newspaper man and veteran of the 
World War, has joined the publicity de- 
partment of the Quaker City Post of the 


Naticnal Disabled Soldiers’ League, with 
headquarters in Philadelphia. Capt. 
Branden, a native of California, lived 
in France for a number of years where 
he was engaged in newspaper work. 
Early in the war he enlisted in the 
French Air Service and is said to have 
been the first aviator to bring down a 
Zeppelin. Later he was badly wounded, 
losing an arm and a leg. He has been 
awarded a number of the most distin- 
guished war service medals. 

Frederic William Wile, chief of the 
Washington bureau of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger, spoke on the Disarma- 
ment Conference last Tuesday night be- 
fore the members of the Ramblers’ Club, 
Moorestown, New Jersey. Mr. Wile 
said that the two outstanding results of 
the Conference to date were America’s 
definite resumption of world leadership, 
temporarily abandoned after Versailles, 
and the reapproachment between the 
British Empire and the United States. 

Miss Genevieve Forbes, of the Chicago 
Tribune staff, has returned to Chicago 
from Washington after having testified 
December 21 before the immigration 
committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of her experiences as an immigrant 
alien enroute from Wexford County, 
Ireland, to New York City on shipboard, 
at quarantine, on the barge and at Ellis 
Island immigrant station. 

John Bradford Main, the Chicago 
Journal’s “Alias John Ford,” has be- 
come a rewrite man on the Chicago 
Evening American. Mr. Main attracted 
interest by his articles on conditions in 
the Cook County jail in the fall of 1920. 
Having voluntarily acquired a prison 
sentence of seven days for contempt of 
court, Mr. Main masqueraded as a pris- 
oner for one week, mingled with jail 
inmates, and from them learned the real 
“inside” of the county jail system. He 
predicted a disastrous jail break if con- 
ditions were not remedied, and his pre- 
dictions came true twelve months later 
when “Lucky Tommy O’Connor,” notori- 
ous gunman, escaped four days before 
the date set for his exgcution. Mr. 
Main, who is one of Chicago’s youngest 
newspaper men, refuses to be photo- 
graphed because, he says, he intends to 
make numerous other interesting inves- 
tigations in the course of his career, 
and too wide familiarity with his appear- 
ance might hamper his work. 


Joe Townsend, formerly with the Mis- 
soula (Mont.) Missoulian, has become 








dependable 
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state editor 
succeeding 
telegraph 


of the Great Falls 
Harvey Gibbons, who is now 
editor. H. M. Donahue, 
former telegraph editor, is returning to 


Tril 


une, 


his home in Sioux Falls, S. D. Glenn 
Chaffin, formerly with the Portland 
(Ore.) Journal, has succeeded W. H. 


Dickinson as sports editor and on the 
railroad and Federal building run. Miss 
Margaret Coucher, formerly with the 
Butte Miner and the Billings Gazette, 
has joined the Tribune staff, succeeding 
Miss Alta Sanders, resigned. 

Hayes Calkins, 
marine editor of the 
joined the staff of 
Intelligencer. 


formerly assistant 
Seattle Times, has 
the Seattle Post- 


Courtland Holdom, recently of the 

Aberdeen (Wash.) World, is the head 
of the recently-created Tacoma bureau 
of the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. His 
assistants are Robert Shafer, formerly of 
the staff of the Tacoma Ledger, and 
Nita Campbell, transferred from the 
Seattle local staff of the Post-Intelli- 
gencer. The bureau at 118 South 
Ninth street. 
Paull, acting city editor of the 
(Minn.) Daily News, has re- 
to re-enter the University of 
Minnesota as a junior in the academic 
college. 


is 


Henry 
Hibbing 
signed 


Edwin T. Langdale, for the last 
eighteen months city editor of the Su- 
perior (Wis.) Telegram, has joined the 
editorial staff of the Omaha Herald- 
Keporter. He is succeeded on the Tele- 


gram by Wallace Mclver, city hall and 
and general assignment man on_ the 
paper. 





WITH THE AD AGENCIES 








H W. McGRATH, agency man of 

* San Francisco and Oakland, has 
joined the production department of the 
R. C. Buchanan Company, Inc., of Los 
Angeles. J. W. S. Service, formerly 
production manager of the McKim Ad- 
vertising Agency, Montreal, has become 
production manager of the Buchanan 
Company. The agency has opened offices 
in Long Beach, Cal., with Wendell Nealy 
in charge. 

The United Advertising Agency of 
Texas has been organized as a branch 
of the United Advertising Agency of 
1 West 34th Street, New York. E. W. 
Bateman of Dallas, well known news- 
paper and advertising man, will actively 
head the new Texas organization as vice- 
president and general manager. Leon- 
ard Dreyfuss is president and Milburn 
Hobson is secretary and treasurer. The 
officers and Rhodes S. Baker and 
Samuel Pratt compose the board of 
directors. 

Frank C. Grandin, president 
Grandin-Dorrance-Sullivan, ; 
York and Chicago, 


of 
Inc., New 
who has been ill for 
the last nine months, has returned from 
California improved in health and 
back at his desk. 

K. M well known in the inter- 
mountain region “Penut Pedro,” 
wrote for sometime 
for the Salt Lake City Telegram, has 
joined the staff of the Gillam Advertis- 
ing Agency of Salt Lake City and will 
attached to the company’s branch 
office in Los Angeles. 


is 


Grier, 
as 


der which name he 


un- 


be 


Fred Goodscell, until a few weeks ago 
editor of the Salt Lake City Telegram 
has opened an advertising office in San 
Francisco. 

Wells Drury, head of the Drury Ad- 
vertising Service, San Francisco, has 
been elected president of the Berkeley 
(Cal.) Chamber of Commerce for 1922. 
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NEW YORK NEWS STARTS 
OWN DELIVERY 


Puts Papers on Dealer’s Premises, Ends 
Service Charges—Sunday Paper 
Three Cents to Dealer, Five 
Cents to Public 

The 


News, 


New York 
beginning 
December 31 will 


Daily and Sunday 
with the issue of 
be distributed to city 


newsdealers and newsboys by a new 
company, the News Distributing Com- 
pany; Inc., and has ended its rela- 
tions with the American News Com- 
pany, which has hitherto distributed 
it. Notice was given to the latter 


company last week by J. S. Sullivan, 
circulation manager of the News. 

Outstanding changes from 
former distribution methods are: 

1. Elimination of ll _— service 
charges to newsdealers and newsboys. 

2. Delivery of papers direct to the 
premises of dealers. 

3. Reduction of the price of the 
Sunday News to the trade from four 
cents to three cents, on condition that 
the Sunday paper be sold to the pub- 
lic at no more than five cents per copy. 
In addition to the four-cent wholesale 
price charged by the American News 
Company, there is a service charge, 
and the papers have been sold to the 
public at 6 cents a copy or more. All 
New York Sunday papers publish a 
price of 5 cents, but dealers charge 
what they can get. 

The Distributing Company, 
Inc., has been organized as a New 
York corporation with a paid-in cap- 
ital of $150,000 to operate in New York 
City delivering morning papers to 
newsdealers. Its officers are: Presi- 
dent, S. P. Booth, president of the In- 
terborough News Company, New 
York; vice-president, Charles Levy, 
president of the Charles Levy Circu- 
lation Company, Chicago; and _ sec- 
retary, J. S. Sullivan, circulation man- 
ager of the News. Offices are at 22 
Murray street, New York. Mr. Booth 
and Mr. has been engaged in 
the independent delivery of newspapers 
for the past twenty-five years in New 
York and Chicago. 

The company starts with the ex- 
clusive contract for the delivery of 
the News, daily and Sunday, and that 
paper will be handled by no other 
agency. It will handle only the News 
at first but later will take on any other 
papers with which it can make satis- 
factory-contracts. Its aim, it is under- 
stood, will be to furnish a thorough 
delivery to newsdealers and newsboys 
in all five boroughs of New York, de- 
livery at premises eliminating the in- 
convenient trips that some dealers are 
compelled to make to subsidiary dis- 
tribution points. Delivery charges and 
assessments will be abolished. 

Notice of the change was served on 
the American News Company in the 
following letter by Mr. Sullivan: 

“We beg to advise you that com- 
mencing with our issue of December 
1, 1921, our present arrangement with 
you whereby your company makes de- 
livery of the Daily News and Sunday 
News within the City of New York 
will be discontinued. 

“You will recall that in October, 
1920, and again in January, 1921, we 
endeavored to make some arrangement 
with you for the delivery of the Sun- 
day News by your company on terms 
more favorable to newsdealers and to 
the public and which were satisfactory 
to you, but that the Publishers Asso- 
ciation would not permit delivery 
thereof by you except upon terms dic- 
tated by the Associatic.a, less favorable 


the 


News 


Levy 


for December 





32; 12924 
to newsdealers and to the public and 
which were not satisfactory to us, and 
we notified you at that time that we 
would institute an independent deliv- 
ery in due course. 

“That time has now arrived, and you 
will please regard this letter as form- 
al notice that at the end of one week 
from this date, namely after you have 
delivered our issue of December 30, 
1921, our present arrangement with 
you will come to an end.” 

The Daily News will continue its re- 
lations with the Publishers’ Association 
of New York City in all matters ex- 
cept delivery of its ie papers, 


EASTERN AD TEACHERS 
HOLD CONFERENCE 


Hear and Discuss Special Training That 
Will Help Beginners in Advertis- 
ing and Salesmanship Re- 
search Work Emphasized 





The Eastern division of the Nation- 
al Association of the Teachers of Ad- 
vertising held its semi-annual meeting 
at New York University December 28 
and 29. Prof. Elmer E. Ferris of New 
York University, who delivered the 
opening address on “The Basic Prin- 
ciples of Salesmanship,” spoke of the 
demand for bigger and better sales- 
men. The important commercial con- 
cerns have little use now for the old- 
fashioned type of “drummer,” who 
filled up his customer with booze and 
then wrote his order for him, he said. 
The high grade salesman of today 
must be able to talk to the president 
of a bank or the head of a big business 
on his own level. Such men must 
know something else besides the arti- 
cle they are selling, hence the value of 
special business training for the young 
man who expects to make salesmanship 
his life-work. 

“Fundamentals of a Course in Sales- 
manship” was the title of an interest- 
ing paper read by Prof. Harold White- 
head of Boston University. The pur- 
pose of a course, he said, should be to 
employ its principles as a vehicle of 
education, also to show their applica- 
tion to various phases of human rela- 
tionship and impress on the student 
the fact that salesmanship is moral and 
economic, as well as psychological. It 
should make clear that an individual's 
personality is a factor of importance 
in selling and that personality may be 
developed. 

In order to be a successful teacher of 
salesmanship the instructor should 


have a practical understanding of the 
subject; 


should have a_ sufficient 








We are gaining new friends and 
customers daily with our 


“Flexideal” 
Dry Mats 


Our large warehouse stock as- 
sures you prompt shipments and 
a constant supply. 


W. B. Wheeler Corp. 


Sole U. S. and Canadian Distributors. 
6 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 

















knowledge of psychology; shoul 
possess a vivid imagination, an aler 
mind, a sense of humor, a pleasing 


personality, a wide vocabulary, a clea 
and pleasing voice, a teaching instine 
and a high moral and ethical standard 

Professor Whitehead said that two 
methods of instruction would have t 
students, who 
have had little or no business experj- 
for evening students, 
who are experienced in business jp 
Lec- 
and demonstrations should be 
instruction, 


be used—one for day 


ence; and one 
general and perhaps in selling. 
tures 
employed in giving 
practical work should be 
when the students 


are 
vanced. 
John Sullivan, secretary of the As- 
sociation of National 


vertising campaigns. He 
versities. 


avoided, he believes. Harry 
spoke on the same subject. 


Prof. Daniel Starch of Harvard Uni- 
versity gave a talk on “Research Work 


for Commerce Schools.” 
At the evening session, 


American 


vertising Agency Work;” 


of the New York Times on 


ments of Publications.” 
Wednesday morning Prof. 
Parsons, president of the New 


an entertaining talk on 


Art in the Advertising 


Prof. 
Harry Wellman also spoke. 


undertaken 
sufficiently ad- 


Advertisers, 
spoke on research work and empha-§ 
sized its importance in preparing ad- 
advocated 
the co-operation of all the organiza- 
tions that are now engaged in research 
work, including the colleges and uni- 
Through the co-ordination 
of effort considerable waste could be 


Tipper 


which fol- 
lowed a dinner at the New York Uni- 
‘versity Club, addresses were given by 
James O'Shaughnessy, secretary of the 
Association of Advertising 
Agencies, on “What Schools of Com- 
merce Can Do to Prepare Men for Ad- 
and by Hugh 
O'Donnell, assistant business manager 
“What 
Schools of Commerce Can Do to Pre- 
pare Men for the Advertising Depart- 


Alvah 
York 
School of Fine and Applied Arts, gave 
“The Place of 
Cariculum.” 
The speaker called attention to the 
awakening of the aesthetic taste in re- 
gard to things which characterized the 
present age and urged teachers to aid 
in guiding it in the right direction. 
George B. Hotchkiss and Prof. 


and 
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WHY is the INTERTYPE 
“The 





Better Machine”? 


Our series of advertisements 
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\|{ in Epitor & PustisHer will 
tell the story. Follow them— 
] page 2—every other week. 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION 
805 Terminal Bidg., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
548 Lap terse nd Bidg., Chicago 

1 Glasiyn Bidg., Memphis 
30! Aronson Bidg., San Francisco 
Canadian Agents: 
Toronto Type Founery Co., Ltd. 
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No state can offer more or better 
opportunities for money making than 


can this great Keystone State. 


Commercially Pennsylvania is a 
producer and with its workers comes a 
demand for goods of all kinds----and 
Pennsylvania’s daily newspapers carry 


your message to these people. 


These daily newspapers co-operate 
in every way to make advertising pay 
and pay handsomely. Use them to get 


your share of the business. ° 


Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines 


Allentown Call 28,384 .09 
*Altoona Mirror 22,893 .06 
Bethlehem Globe 7,775 .04 


*Chester Times and Republican 
( 14,752 .065 


Coatesville Record 5,394 
Connellsville Courier 5,722 
*Easton Express 14,038 
*Easton Free Press 12,443 


19,096 
*Erie Dispatch-Herald 18,486 
*Erie Times 26,182 
*Harrisburg Telegraph 34,096 


Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 


PnNSsylVania 


Daily newspaper advertising works 
alone to better advantage than does 
any other kind of advertising. 


Daily newspapers, with their local 
circulations, their local news and their 
local advertising, do more toward popu- 
larizing merchandise than does any 
other kind of advertising. 


These Pennsylvania daily news- 
papers, in this profitable territory, tell 
the home news to. these people, day by 
day, and can tell your story to a much 
ereater advantage than you can ‘get it 
told any other way. 


Circu- 2,500 
lation Lines 


*Lancaster Intelligencer 


Journal 21,738 .08 
*Oil City Derrick 6,263 

Philadelphia Record 113,741 .25 

Philadelphia Record 123,414 .30 
Pittsburgh Dispatch 58,639 
Pittsburgh Dispatch 70,618 
Pittston Gazette 4,076 
Pottsville Republican 11,430 
Scranton Republican 33,135 
*Scranton Times 36,121 
*Sharon Herald 4,704 

*Washington Observer & Reporter 

(M&E) 14,700 
Wilkes-Barre Times-Leader ....(E) 19,724 


*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statement, October 1, 1921. 
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500,000 DUPLEX RAZORS SOLD IN ONE MONTH 


(Continued from page 11) 








were 5,000 
to shave. 
which we 


men in that town who had 
Well, in the week during 
sold that town, after good 
newspaper display advertisements, we 
sold 2,000 razors. In Philadelphia we 
have 1,000 points of distribution. The 
proportion of sales to population was not 
so large there—it never is in a large 
city—but it was good enough. 


ALL 


“Do you wonder, now, that we are 
going to put on a newspaper campaign 
all over the United States in 1922? Last 
year we used 416 newspapers in 367 
towns and cities. Each newspaper car- 
ried 6,200 lines and every dealer’s name 
in the territory covered by the news- 
paper circulation was used in the copy. 
We'll do the same or better during the 
coming year, covering 15 or 20 towns 
each week with our special, no-price 
sale. 

“Don’t get the idea, however, from 
what I say about newspaper advertising 
that I have found advertising in me- 
diums of national circulation unprofit- 
able. There’s value in all kinds of ad- 
vertising. 

“National advertising is good to create 
prestige and give the dealer confidence 
in a trade-marked commodity. It 
builds a platform upon which a manu- 
facturer can stand and send out a sales 
message through the newspapers. 

“Shall I tell you how I learned that 
important lesson? Well, we had gone 
along for years trying to make a market 
for our razor by national advertising. 
We were all mechanics, each one able to 
produce with his own hands every part 
of our razor, consequently we didn’t 
guess about it—we knew we were put- 
ting out a worthy commodity. But it 
wasn’t moving as it should. We didn’t 
realize that our coupons were not the 
thing, and we finally discovered that we 
were merely sending people into the 
stores to buy a safety razor, not neces- 
sarily our razor. 

“One time I was out among the deal- 
ers trying to find out what was the mat- 
ter. I called upon an old fellow who 
kept a small store in a small town. He 
was doing some work in his cellar when 
I called, and we stood there and talked. 


“You’rE Att Wronc,” He Sai 


“*You're all wrong,’ he told me. ‘Na- 
tional advertising will bring you good 
will and prestige with the dealers, but 
it won’t make sales, and all a dealer is 
interested in is sales. I know, because I 
tried this national advertising exclu- 
sively for a good article which I owned, 
and I didn’t wake up until I was broke. 

, My lack of knowledge then is the rea- 
son why I’m keeping this little store in 
this little town instead of running a big 
factory today. You want to interest 
your dealers and use newspaper adver- 
tising that will send the people into their 
stores for your goods. Then the dealers 
will push your goods and more people 
will come after them.’ 

“Well, we had gone along for some 
years without thought of the quick sales 
that newspaper advertising makes, and 
getting out a $5 set. We had spent more 
than $600,000 in magazine and periodical 
advertising in two years and a half. 
And we found when the old storekeeper 
waked us up that it was not lost. It 
gave us the platform I have been telling 
you about. Then we went to newspaper 
advertising, in addition to national ad- 
vertising, splitting our appropriation in 
halves for each. 

“One result is that we have done six 
times the business in 1921 that we did in 


Mepiums Goop 


1916. It meant cutting down the price 
of our sets from $5 to $1, which gave 
us a loss until we could build up our 
volume. Now we're all right, and news- 
paper advertising did it all. 

“But I'll have to tell you about one 
advertisement we ran in a weekly peri- 
odical. I think it is the first time on 
record that an advertisement paid for 
itself before the copy was even deliv- 
ered to the medium. 

“IT was putting the finishing touches 
on the copy, which was to contain the 
names of a number of our dealers, when 
a man in the Claflin Company called me 
up and told me he wanted the names of 
all his stores to be included. I was will- 
ing enough, but I wanted to be sure 
they all had our razors. I told him so. 
There were 27 of them, and he placed 
then and there an order for 600 for each 
store. That alone paid for the adver- 
tisement. 


Jones THE MAN WANTED 


“That seemed so good that we fol- 
lowed it with a double-page spread in the 
same periodical. We carried the names 
of 575 dealers in this spread, and each of 
them came up with an order for 400 
sets. Not only that, but we got a num- 
ber of repeat orders from these same 
dealers before the copy was released. 

“Of course we were carrying news- 
paper advertisements at the same time, 
which, probably, explains why we took 
orders for 600 razors from a town where 
the periodical we used has only 19 
readers. 

“That proves conclusively to me that 
national advertising is good to sell the 
dealer, but that newspaper advertising is 
the thing with which to sell John Jones, 
the man who reads it. 

“After all, advertising somewhat re- 
sembles a mechanical operation. You 
have to hook it up with your ‘jobbers, 
your distributors, with window displays 
and finally with sales to the ultimate 
consumer, Only when you have done 
that will you have a perfect machine 
that will do your work. Since you've 
got the human element as an important 
part of your machine, a cog is bound to 
slip here and there, or break or fall out 
of mesh. Then you have to make quick 
adjustment while the machine is still 
operating. These breaks are the reason 
why in advertising and selling your 
wares you can never reach absolute per- 
fection.” 

‘Probably Mr. Sheehan was led to talk 
in this strain because he is himself a 
mechanic who in other years earned 
his living by working with his hands. 
Once he was with the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, traveling the whole 
country over setting up their machines. 
It is said of him that if every Mergen- 
thaler were destroyed, every pattern 
broken, every drawing lost, Mr. Sheehan 
could make a working drawing of every 
part and then make every part itself 
with his skillful, trained fingers. A man 
who knows him well told me that with- 
out any guide other than the result of 
his intimate knowledge he was able to 
draw a plan of the entire Durham Du- 
plex factory and every machine in it. 

“One thing helps mightily in the suc- 
cess of our newspaper advertising cam- 
paigns—we interest both dealer and 
newspaper. You may say that there is 
no place for sentiment in business, but 
we have found it otherwise. We have 
found that in small towns and cities the 
newspaper man knows and respects the 
dealer, and the dealer knows and re- 
spects the newspaper man and has, be- 
sides, a certain pride in his home paper. 


Each helps the other because he is a 
neighbor. 

“We give every newspaper a chance to 
localize our advertisement by selling the 
dealer for the use of his name. Except 
in a few large cities, like New York, 
Chicago and a few others, where there 
are too many dealers to make the plan 
feasible, we are willing to have the 
newspaper on, our list add to our copy 
the names of as many dealers as he can 
induce to come in. At our expense? 
Why, of course. It’s our advertise- 
ment.” 

THE Quick TURNOVER 


I interjected here that some national 
advertisers were trying to make their 
copy local by running the local dealers’ 
names in their copy and placing it 
through the local dealers so that it might 
run at local instead of national rates. 
He dismissed that with two words: 

“They’re fools.” 

“We simply tell the newspapers,” he 
continued, “to put the dealers in and 
bill us the same as though we -had sent 
the names in our original copy, pro- 
vided they get an order from the dealers 
themselves. The co-operation we have 
had from the newspapers on this plan 
is wonderful. It’s good business for us. 
We've published the names of more than 
57,000 dealers in the last nine years. 
That it’s a good plan is proved by the 
fact that in this time our business has 
grown 2,000 per cent. It gives the 
dealer action, and that’s what he wants. 

“The United States is becoming a 
country of quick and many turnovers. 
The sane manufacturer encourages a 
quick turnover because it means that the 
factory load line is always ascending 
and never reaches the peak. And if the 
dealer is sane he takes advantage of 
discounts and time allowances, thus re- 
ducing his money investment, and man- 
aging so that he runs his store on the 
money spent by the manufacturer. 

“For this reason my company encour- 
ages the constant quantity decrease in 
wholesale orders. Many of our dealers 
are ordering small quantities as - often 
as three or four times a month. It is 
easy to see, therefore, that they are 
doing business, so far as their trade with 
us is concerned, on their first invest- 
ment, turning it over many times a 
year.” 


Diamond Jubilee for Rogers Bros. 


The International Silver Company 
celebrates in 1922 the 75th anniversary of 
1847 Rogers Brothers silver plate and is 
sending to the trade as a New Year 
greeting and reminder of the anniversary 
a bronze “good will coin,’ the obverse 
of which depicts the head and bust of a 
comely woman dressed in the style of 
1847, with the inscription “75th anni- 
versary 1847 Rogers Bros.” .The re- 
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CIRCULATION 
CAMPAIGNS 


During 1921 were conducted 

- on The Philadelphia Inquirer, 

Cleveland Plain Dealer, Wash- 

ington Post, and others. We 
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verse carries this message: “1847 His. 
tory records the birth year of 1847 
Rogers Bros. as a year of plenty, May 
this seventy-fifth anniversary year prove 
one of prosperity to him in whose hands 
this token falls. 1922.” The medal is 
inset in an attractively engraved card. 





Retail Hatters Plan Campaign 


The Retail Hatters Association, 
Philadelphia, is running a co-operative 
advertising campaign in the newpapers 
to stimulate the sale of hats. Each 
piece of copy is devoted to selling one 
particular type of hat. The names and 
addresses of the local hatters are 
listed and the copy signed “Retail 
Hatters Association.” 





Knapp Starts Another Weekly 


Bayard H. Knapp, editor and publisher 
of the Dansville (N. Y.) Breeze, has 
begun publication of a weekly newspaper 
in Springwater, N. Y. The new paper, 
which is published from the Breeze 
office, is named the Review. 


Preston Addresses Students 


“Newspaper Advertising” in all its 
phases was the subject which George 
W. Preston, president of the Advertis- 
ers’ Club of Cincinnati and advertising 
manager of the Cincinnati Enquirer, 
handled at St. Xavier College of Com- 
merce, Cincinnati. 





Redlands 
Put 
It Over 


Good copy plus a few 
calls persuaded the Min- : 
isterial Association of 
Redlands, Calif., to run 
weekly ads in Daily 
Facts—the only paper. 


Determine now to get 


church copy running 
soon .in your paper. 
Churches are making 


plans for Easter, Show 








them that paid ads will 


reinforce the personal 
efforts of* pastor and 
people. 


Sell More 
Church Advertising 


This "is No. 22 in a series of 
suggestions to advertising mana 
gers by the Church Advertising 
Departmental of the A. A. C. 
of W. 
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START THE NEW YEAR RIGHT 


And make it the best in the history of your business. To insure your business claims a world hearing 
throughout the year of 1922 make your ,advertising space reservations for the EDITOR & PUBLISHER 
INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK today. This great book of publishing and advertising facts will be in 


constant use for reference in the office of every wide-awake newspaper and advertising man throughout the 
coming year. 











IN THE BOOK THAT ANSWERS 50,000 QUESTIONS 


There will be many added facts about the newspaper and advertising problems of other countries that were 
not included in the last issue. This will be of as great value to the advertiser with his eyes on the business of 
other countries, the agency planning his campaign, the news and feature service that has caught the spirit of 
international understanding and the equipment maker who is preparing to reach out into new rich fields of 
trade, as the American reference facts will be to the man or firm whose activities are confined to the 


United States. 















For the first time in the history of Canadian journalism, the newspapers of that country will be listed with their rates, 
circulations and names of foreign advertising representatives. This is a new exclusive feature compiled and copyrighted 
by EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


OTHER FACTS WILL INCLUDE: 


——Complete list of newspapers of England, with advertising rates, subscrip- 
tion rates and page sizes. 








Personnel of the Press Gallery at the League of Nations. 






—— Personnel of the Press Gallery at the Con‘srence on the. Limitation. of 
——Complete list of newspapers of Ireland with advertising rates, subscrip- Armaments. 
tion rates and page sizes. 
——Complete list of newspapers of Scotland, with advertising rates, subscrip- Personnel of the Press Gallery of the United States Senate, 





tion rates and page sizes. 










Personnel of the Press Gallety of Parliament, London, England. 
— Complete list of newspapers of Wales, with advertising rates, subscrip- 
tion rates. 





Personnel of the Press Gallery of Parliament, Ottawa, Canada. 





——Complete list of foreign newspapers published in China, with circulations, 


Personnel of the daily newspapers of Hawaii. 
advertising rates and space sizes. 






1——Circulations, rates and advertising space sizes of the daily English 
——Complete list of newspapers of China, with circulations, advertising rates language newspapers of Manila. 


and space sizes. 





-——A complete list of the merchandising papers issued by the daily news- 
papers of the United States and Canada, with the names?! of the editors. 





——Complete list of schools of journalism in the United States. 

















These are only a few of the reasons why this is the most valuable book in the newspaper and advertising world 
and are in addition to the complete list of United States daily newspapers with circulations and rates, the direc- 
tory of executives of daily newspapers of the United States and Canada. This book will also contain the first 


directory that has ever been compiled of American and Canadian advertising agencies with the names of their 
space buyers. 


Your business message for 1922 will be read around the world by the leaders of today and tomorrow in the 
newspaper and advertising business if you place it in 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 


“It’s As Necessary As Ink” 





Out January 28 Forms Close January 21 
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IOWA 


Is first in value 
of farm property 


$8,929,270,956 


lowa leads the nearest state in total value of farm 


property by $1,850,000,000. 


Talk about markets! The resources of lowa are so 
tremendous that sales possibilities are practically 





_ unlimited. 


It is mainly a question of industry applied to a good 
product. Persistently telling lowa people about the 
merits of your goods must produce results. 


Don’t ask your salesmen to do it all—prepare the 
way for them—educate possible customers through 
effective selling copy in their home papers—the 
papers they read every day. 


No other medium can give so favorable an intro- 
duction of worthy merchandise to the homes of the 
Hawkeye state. 


Use These Newspapers To Reach 
The Great Responsive Iowa Market 











Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
*Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (M) 10,401 .035 
+Burlington Hawk-Eye ............... (S) 12,960 .035 
Cedar Rapids Gazette ............... (E) 19,568 .06 
*Council Bluffs Nonpareil .......... (E&S) 14,413 .05 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (E) 15,108 .06 
*Davenport Democrat & Leader ........ (S) 17,683 -06 
ge a a ee a oe (E) 23,913 .07 
*Des Moines Capital................-(E) 52,708 14 
*Des Moines Sunday Capital..... cecee stay Bane 14 
*Des Moines Register and Tribune... (M&E)114,131 .20 
*Des Moines Sunday Register.......... (S)102,559 -20 
Iowa City Press-Citizen .............- (E) 6,560 .035 
Mason City Globe Gazette............ (E) 10,379 .035 
eS Pere eee reer ree (E) 7,832 .035 
ee a a ay (E) 12,237 .05 
gE ee eee (M&E) 50,074 11 
eae ea (S) 33,476 82 
*Waterloo Evening Courier ........... (E) 15,280 .05 


Government Statements, Oct. 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Statement, Oct. 1, 1921. 
+Government S‘atem-nts, April 1, 1921. 




















CIRCULATION WAR ON 
IN DETROIT 


Insurance Policies Costing from 
Nothing to 50 Cents, Offered by 
Three Papers—New Editions 
Added—Comics in Fight 


Derroir, December 27.—The merry 
fight to hold or obtain circulation is 
nearing its height among the daily news- 
papers of Detroit. The gathering war 
clouds, ominous since Hearst entered the 
field by the purchase of the Times, an 
afternoon paper, have begun giving off 
their thunder in the most approved fash- 
ion, and as a result not only are De- 
troiters being treated to a real fight, 
but they are being offered papers show- 
ing vast improvement in many depart- 
ments. 

Just a clash in the battle came the 
skirmish over insurance, which is now 
occupying the attention of the publishers 
and reading public alike. The News, in 
its Sunday edition, started it off by an- 
nouncing that for 50 cents it would sell 
accident insurance policies, with a benefit 
of $1,000 if the insured was killed or 
permanently maimed in certain ways, 
while riding in an automobile or street 
car. Then the Times, in its Monday 
edition, offered very similar insuraicx 
for 40 cents, underbidding the News by 
10 cents. 

On Tuesday ‘came the Journal’s move. 
It offered the same type of insurancc 
free, so far as money consideration was 
concerned, to persons who would sign 
up for the Journal for a year. 

All papers reported their insurance 
business was heavy. 

he Journal continues to run the 
“Golden Numbers” circulation booster 
which brought notes from the post- 
master general to the New York Ameri- 
can and the New York Daily News anu 
other papers. Single prizes of as high 
as $1,000 are offered, the average highest 
daily prize being $200. 

The Times reports circulation of “over 
60,000," the highest figure the paper 
has reached in its history, and almost 
half of it put on since the Hearst owner- 
ship became effective. 

Recently the Sunday News circulated 
more than 250,000 copies, said to be a 
record for the state in daily ‘or Sunday 
newspaper field. 

Rumors will not down that the Times 
will enter the Sunday field in the spring 
No announcement is forthcoming, how- 
ever. Enlargements are being made in 
the Times plant on Bagley avenue, where 
new press plant units have been . in- 
stalled, but it is said that the growth of 
the daily paper requires all the addi- 
tional facilities, and that these moves 
cannot be taken as indications that in- 
vasion of ‘the Sunday territory is con- 
templated. 

Feature syndicate men, according to 
publishers, have found many prospects 
here in the last few months for every- 
thing that will bolster up the contenders 
in the fight. The News is now printing 
almost a full page of comic strips in its 
first editions, but sticks to its former 
custom of using just two, “Mutt and 
Jeff” and “Bringing Up Father” in the 
later editions. 

In the matter of editions, the News 
recently started publishing a “First Edi- 
tion” which is on the streets in time for 
the downtown bound morning crowds, 
at 7 o'clock. The Free Press countered 
by getting out a last edition at 6 o'clock, 
selling for three cents, while the News 
sold for two. 

The Journal now publishes a “Night 
Special” issue at 6:30 or 7 P. M., cover- 
ing a field which was hitherto left open. 


At 9:30 P. M. the Free Press first edi- 
tion is on the street. 

The Times is sticking to its regular 
program of editions from 9 A. M, to 
4:30 P. M. 


NEW PLANT FOR CHRONICLE 


Business Office in Former Bank—News 
and Machinery Around Corner 
With business offices in the former 
home of a bank on Broad street and 
editorial and mechanical departments 
around the corner on Seventh street, the 
Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle is reorganizing 
after the fire which destroyed its former 
quarters November 26. Seven Mergén- 
thaler linotype machines, five Model'8’s 
and two Model 9’s are being assembled 
to replace the Model K’s which were 
lost. A monotype machine is also 
ordered, in addition to a large amount 
of foundry type and steel furniture. | 
A new Hoe sextuple press, of 48-page 
capacity, is under construction and: is 
expected shortly, in company with cdin- 
plete newstereotype equipment. i 
Editorial rooms will be at the frént 
of the new*plant, across the hall from 
the circulation department and mailing 
room. The editorial rooms will embrace 
quarters’ for the managing editor, city 
editor, telegraph editor, Associated Press 
wire, and reporiers, while present plans 
locate; the women’s department in ‘the 
Broad street office. 


““HUNCHES” IN PARIS 
L’Oeuvre Rewards Politeness, Bon Soir 
Would Keep Stork Busy 


Two original competitions have been 
started recently by Paris daily news- 
papers. L’Oeuvre is offering prizes for 
politeness. It seems indeed strange that 
rewards should be offered for what’ is 
considered part of the Frenchman's nat- 
ural accomplishments. However, little 
pieces of paper instead of solid hard 
cash, prices of food’ and clothing that 
simply won't come down and rents that 
will insist on going up, have played 
havoc ‘with the Frenchman’s peace, ‘of 
mind, and. he has become of late some- 
what forgetful of those “politenesses” 
for which his fathers were famous. 
Every day L’Oeuvre prints accounts of 
acts of extreme politeness on the part 
of the humble and the great, the poor 
and the rich. 

If L’Oeuvre is trying to bring back 
the reputation of the French for polite- 
ness, Bon Soir has gone one better in 
the practical problem of repopulation. 
The details of the competition are 
quaint, but some idea of them will: be 
gained by the reader when he is told 
that all over Paris are placards bearing 
the words: “Faites des Enfants.” 


Veber Wins 25,000 Franc Verdict 

The Paris edition of the New York 
Herald was the defendant in an action 
for compensation for wrongful dismissal 
brought by Pierre Veber, who for twen- 
ty years has been writing its columns, in 
French, on political questions of the day. 
The plaintiff asked for 100,000 francs, 
four years’ salary, as damage, but the 
Court awarded him only 25,000 francs, 
which sum, it is said, the Herald has 
already offered him. 


Kentucky Weekly Sold 


The Anderson News, Lawrenceburg, 
Ky., has been sold by Senator H. V. Bell 
to R. E. Garrison and Keen Johnson of 
Lexington, Ky. The transfer was made 
December 1. Senator Bell was a recent 
successful candidate for the Kentucky 
state senate. H. F. Henrichs, news- 
paper broker of Litchfield, Ill., negotia- 
ted the deal. 
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TIPS 





FOR AD MANAGERS 








N. W. Ayer & Son, 300 Chestnut street, 
Philadel weg Sending out orders for the 
Spaide Shirt Company. 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 25 West 45th 
street, New York. Planning @ newspaper cam- 

ign for the Chartered Chocolate Company, 
Eisen; Sending out 200-line, 4 time orders for 
American Radiator Company to farm papers. 

George Batten Company, 381! 4th avenue, 
New York. Making 2,800-line contracts with 
newspapers for the Curtis Publishing Company; 
Making contracts for Bell Co. 

Biow Company, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Has secureds account of Biberman 


Brothers, dresses, ba sed Philadelphia. 
Newspapers will be us ie 

Victor C. Breytspraak~ pany, 109 
North Dearborn street, Chica ‘Placed special 
copy with newspapers for Ex m, Kaye Com- 
pany, “Eko” toilet kits, 23 South Franklin 
street, Chicago and New York. 

R. C. Buchanan Company, |. W. Hellman 
Bidg., Los Angeles. Handling account of 
David Kapuccin Company, piston rings. News 


papers on Pacific Coast will be used; Planning 
campaign in Middle West for Giant Rubber 
Products Manufacturing Company, Los An 
geles. 

Calkins & Holden, Inc., 250 5th avenue, 
New York. Reported will place new copy to 
run 2 t. w. for 9 months beginning in 
January jor. H. J. Heinz Company, food prod- 
ucts, Pittsburgh. 

Cecil, Barreto & Cecil, Mutual Bldg., 
Richmond, Va. Will handle account of Dorsch 
Chemical Company, insecticides, Louisville, Ky. 

Chartered Advertising Corporation, 52 


Vanderbilt avenue, New York. Reported to 
have secured account of Smith, Kline & 
French Company, medical, Philadelphia. 


Co-Operative Advertising Company, 339 
Lancaster street, Philadelphia. Placing 22-line, 
l-time orders with newspapers for Philadelphia 
Bird Food Company, Philadelphia. 

Critchfield & Co., Brooks Bldg., 
cured account of Susanna ( 
boratories, Inc., New York. 

George L. Dyer Company, 42 Broadway, 
New York Ilas been retained by the United 
States Rubber Company .to handle its sole and 
heel advertising The agénty has been han- 
dling the advertising of U. S$. Tires for the 
past two years 

H. Arthur Engleman, 26 Soyth !5th street, 
Philadelphia Has secured acabunt of Taylor 
Engineering Company,/Allentown, Pa 

Frailey Advertising Company, 
town, Ohio. Has secured, account of 
Electric Company, Warren, Ohio. 

Charles Daniel Frey, 104, South Michigan 
avenue, Chicago Reported to have secured 
account of Stevens Duryea,Inc., Chicopee Falls, 
Mass. 

Charles H. Fuller Company, 
Wabash avenue, Chicago. Making 2,000-line 
contracts for E. Lawrence; Again placing copy 
with newspapers for Orang in Chemical Com 


Chicago. 
ocroft La 


as se 


Youngs- 
Peerless 


623 South 


pany, powders and _ tablets, 4 West Huron 
street, Chicago. 

Guardian Advertisi Agency, 5!! 5th 
avenue, New York. Mal ing contracts for the 


Shorsationsl t onsolidated Chemical Company 


30 Church 
magazine ad 
Lines, New 


Inc., 
Handling 


Steamship 


Stanley E. Gunnison, 
street, New York 
vertising of 
York 

Hoyt’s Service, 116 West 32d street, New 
York. Reported will make up list of news 
papers during January for Hoffman Specialty 
Company, “Hoffman Valves,” 512 5th avenue, 


Munson 


New York. 
Hulscher- eae Inc., 2 West 45th 
street, New York Making 10,000-line con 


tracts with newspapers for ‘the Postum Cereal 
Company. 





Joh Dallis Company, Greenfield Bldg., 
Atlanta. Reported to have secured account of 
Mascot Stove Manufaetuging Company, “Mas- 
cot Ranges,” Chattanooga, Fenn. 

Wylie B. Jones, 107 Chenango street, 
3inghamton, New York. (Making 5,000-line 


contracts with newspapers for Howard Brothers 
Chemical Company;: Will make up lists in 
January for Othine Laboratories, 327 Wash 
ington street, Buffalo. 

Lord & Thomas, Inc., Mallers Bldg., Chi- 
cago. Making 300line ¢ontracts with “ews- 
papers for J. T. Castle Ice Cream; Making 
1,000-line contracts ‘for’ the’ Brunswick- Balke 
Collender Company, 


Lyddon & Hanford Company, 200 5th 


avenue, New York, Making 1,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for the New York & 
Kentucky Company. 


H. K. McCann Compahy, 61 Broadway, 
New York. Placing 85-line, 3-col. orders with 
New England new: © Old Colony 
Trust Company, B 5.000-line con 
Png with newsp en’s Condensed 

il 


Mi 


Mace Advertising ‘Servite, Lehmann Bldg 
Peoria. Handling aééoust * ‘for ‘the Willian 
Stahl Sprayer Compatty andthe Empire Man- 
ufacturing Company. 

Metropolitan Adv. ‘Company, 
street, New York. Makin 
tracts with newspapers dor * 
ment Company. evient 

Harry C. Michaels Company, !13 Lexing- 
ton avenue, New Yor eported to have se 
cured account of Penberthy Injector Company, 
plumbing fixtures, Detroit. 

Mitchell. Advertisi: Agency, 8th & Le 
Salle streets, Minnea polis. Sending out orders 
for the American rhe & Foundry Company. 


120 Liberty 
10, 000 line con- 
Wireless Equip 


Byron G. Moon, Proctor Bldg., Troy, 
N. Y. Will make up lists in January for the 
High Rock Knitting Company, Philmont, N. Y. 


Morse International Agency, 449 4th ave- 
nue, New or! Again renewing newspaper 
contracts for B. F. Allen Company, “‘Beecham’s 
Pills,” 217 Canal street, New York. 

Charles F. W. Nichols Company, 20 East 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago. Making 5,000-line con- 
tracts with newspapers for the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway. 

Prather-Allen Advertising Company, 508 
Vine street, Cincinnati. Has secured account 
of Miami Chemical Company, “Mufti” cleaning 
preparation, Cincinnati. 

William H. Rankin Company, |!04 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. Will make up lists 
in January for Thomas E. Wilson Company, 
701 North Sangamon street, Chicago, sport and 
athletic equipment; Will make up “fists for 
Hartman Trunk Company, Racine, Wis. 

Hyman C. Ratner, 32 Union square, New 


York. Placing orders with New York City 
newspapers and may extend list later for the 
Riker Company, “Klik Lok” buckles, Newark, 
N. J 


E. P. Remington Advertising Agency, 1280 
Main street, Buffalo. Renewing contracts with 
newspapers for the Foster-Milburn Company. 

Philip Ritter Company, 185 Madison ave- 
nue, New York. Making 2,800-line contracts 
with newspapers for Young & Griffin Coffee 
Company. 

Ruthrauff & Ryan, 404 4th avenue, New 
York. Making 3,000-line contracts with news- 
papers for Ironized Yeast Company. 

L. A. Sandlass, 217 West Saratoga street, 
Baltimore. Making 2,800 line contracts with 
newspapers for Resinol Chemical Company. 

Saxe Atvertning Agency, 319 Washing- 
ton stree Soston, Reported will place orders 
with Southe rn newspapers for Panther Rubber 
Company, rubber heels, Stoughton, Mass. 

Frank Seaman, Inc., 470 4th avenue, New 
York Sending ou rotogravure 
newspapers for the Eastman Kodak Company. 
Reported will handle account of General Cigar 
Company, “Robert Burns,” “Van Dyck,” and 
“White Owl” cigars, after January 1. 

Smith & Ferris Advertising Service, Pa- 
cific Finance Bldg., Los Angeles. Has obtained 
following accounts: Simplex Rims, Inc.; Shu- 


orders to 


gers Manufacturing Company; Poultry Pro 
ducers’ Association of Southern California. 
Snitzler-Warner Company, 225 North 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago. Renewing news 
paper contracts for R. L. W atkins Company, 
“Mulsified Cocoanut Oil Shampoo,” Cleveland 


M. Weingarten, 286 Sth avenue, New 
York. Placing orders with New York City 
newspapers for U. S. Willow Furniture Com 

“Everlast” willow furniture, Hoboken, 


pany, 
N. J 


Wildman Advertising Agency, Baltimore, 
Md. Planning campaign in trade journals and 
general publications for Siegel, Rothschild & 
Company, Baltimore, umbrella makers, the 
“Perfect Grip Brella”; Will also handle out of 
town advertising of Bonwit-Lennon & Co., Bal- 
timore, using papers in Maryland and Penn 
sylvania. 


LINEAGE GAINS IN 5 CITIES 


November Total for 26 Cities Was 
102,928,838 Lines 

Five cities out of 26 listed by the New 
York Evening Post Statistical Depart- 
ment, and 32 newspapers out of 118 show 
gains in advertising lineage printed in 
November, 1921, over the same month in 
1920. The total for the 26 cities was 
6,432,068 lines less in 1921.than in 1920, 
the respective figures being 102,928,838 
lines and 109,360,906 lines. New York, 


Los Angeles, Boston, Washington and 
Oakland were the cities whose news- 
papers’ total showed increases. The 
summary by cities follows: 

1921 1920 


New York .. 
Philadelphia 
Birmingham 


- 14,204,838 13,896,130 
. 6,953,906 
1,561,420 


308,708Ff 
821 277,915* 
208 578,788" 





CORCORD a disa< 6,002, 385 506 488,121* 
Los Angeles .. 7,475, 958 37.6747 
Baltimore 233,712° 
Boston 287 139% 
Louisville 135,.891* 
Detroit 624,274* 
Cleveland awe 4 1,029,375* 
Washing gton 234.478t 
Oakland 123,718 
ee 338,450* 
San Francisce 198,436* 
Buffalo 433,319* 
St. Louis ... 337,900* 
Indianapolis 461,508* 
Minneapolis 307,636" 
Milwaukee 152,118* 
a eee 292,908* 
New Orleans... 3,128,299 527,306* 
Cincinnati 3,290,400 51,000* 
Houston ...... 2,239,258 440,048* 
Columbus 2,986,980 184,770* 
Providence... . 2,500,830 27,434* 
Omaha ....... 2,082,010 302,876* 

Totals ..102,9 28,83 838 109,360 360, 906 6. 432, 068* 

ain. Loss. 











INDIANS 


@ Indiana newspapers, like Indiana 
farms, are productive and profitable 
producers of wealth for advertisers 
who cultivate them consistently and 
intelligently. 


@ Individually and collectively, 
Indiana people have money to spend 
for home improvements and for 
everything that contributes to home 
comforts and individual content. 


@ No home in Indiana is beyond the 
reach of these daily Indiana news- 
papers and by using them the 
National Advertisers can overthrow 
and outclimb a competitor who does 
not. 


@ This is but natural. Indiana people 
are guided mainly in their purchases 
by their own papers, because in their 
home papers they place implicit 
confidence. 








Circu- Rate for 
lation 5,000 lines 
Decatur Democrat ........ ccs ce CUES 3,120 .025 
*Evansville Courier .................(M) 23,103 .05 
Evansville Courier ..............--(S) 21,158 .05 
Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette and 
Evening Press ...........-..-(M&E) 39,358 10 
*Fort Wayne Journal-Gazette........ .-(S) 25,389 .07 
*Fort Wayne News-Sentinel ......... -(E) 31,454 .08 
*Gary Evening Post and Tribune....... (E) 8,603 .05 
*Indianapolis News ..............--(E) 115,958 .20 
Ralentn « BRatUED woe. sidicic He S055 « Sees (E) 3,676 .025 
Richmond Palladium ............- .. CE) 11,750 .05 
South Bend News-Times....... o- aa \ 16,691 .05 
South Bend Tribune .......... aewg Gee 164650 .055 
*Terre Haute Tribune............. (E&S) 21,841 .06 
Vincennes Commercial .......... (M&S) 4,719 .025 
Government Statements, October 1, 1921. 
*A. B. C. Publishers’ Statements, October 1, 1921. 
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The Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


DAILY ARGUS 


carries more display ad- 
vertising than any other 
newspaper in Westchester 
County. 

This is an acknowledgment 
of its power that the adver- 
tiser should heed, if desirous 
of reaching the people of 
Mount Vernon. 


GEO. B. DAVID & CO. 
Foreign Representative 
171 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 








The Best Paper 


New Orleans— 


New Orleans States 


Watch for next ABC 
Statement from New Or- 
leans Papers. 








Known Throughout the 
World 
Why are advertisements coming from 


land, F . Italy, Norwa: d 
Soeth Ameren ‘Eubiieted ie cece 


Che 
Pittsburg Mispatch 


Because it’s the P 


newepa 
known throughout the world. = 
Branch Offices: 
Wallace G. Brooke 
Brunswick Building, =k York 
he Ford-Parsons 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ii. 








Buffalo Evening News 


again leads in national field first four 
months, me ~ day evening papers. 


of leadin figures com- 
piled by Bain Evening News: 
Lineage 1921 


Newark Evenin; 
separate foreign 


News did ant furnish 
isplay lineage figures. 











Pittsburg Press 
Daily and Sunday 


Has the Largest 


CIRCULATION 
IN PITTSBURG 
MEMBER A. B. C. 
Foreign Advertising Representatives 


a Tower, Wrigley Bidg. 
JOHN GLASS 
Chicago 
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GOVERNMENT PAPER 
FOR PHILIPPINES 


Governor-General Wood Wants to 
Educate Natives to Read and 
Appreciate the Press of 
the Islands 


(Special to Eptror & PuBLIsHER 


Eastern Bureau.) 

Mania, P. I. (by mail)—Governor- 
General Wood, as one of his first official 
enterprises, has set himself to the task 
of educating the Filipinos to read and 
appreciate the Islands’ newspapers and 
as this is written it appears that he will 
stick to his purpose even if he has to 
start a government newspaper to help 
the good work along. The details of the 
plan, however, remain to be worked out 
and approved and, for the present, the 
Governor is seeking the advice and co- 
operation of the publishers and editors 
of Manila. 

In the past, the total circulation of the 
newspapers of the Islands has been low 
in consideration of the percentage of 
literacy given by the United States cen- 
sus. The government's figures indicate 
that 70 per cent of a total popula- 
tion of 10,500,000 are able to read and 
write. The records of the newspapers 
show that only between 100,000 and 125,- 
000 actually read the daily newspapers. 
Approximately 90,000 of this number re- 
side in Manila, making the circulation 
through all the provinces no greater 
than 35,000 at the maximum. 

As an aid to efficient administration of 


from its Far 


the government and to the advancement 


of commercial prosperity in the Islands, 
an informed public opinion is essential. 
That thought was advanced by Governor 
Wood when he undertook the initia- 
tive in the present movement. There is 
no way to cultivate such a public opin- 
ion, the Governor said, other than by en- 
couraging wider reading of newspapers 
and magazines. 

The tentative proposal for a govern- 
ment newspaper, advanced at the first 
conference between Governor Wood and 
Manila publishers, was for the establish- 
ment of such a publication for a period 
of something like six months to contain 
a digest of news and editorials carried 
in the newspapers already published in 
the Islands. In it also would be pub- 
lished short special articles on education, 
government, sanitation, and similar sub- 
jects by authorities in the Philippines. 
Its primary purpose would be the cre- 
ation of a reading habit among the peo- 
ple. The basis of its circulation has not 
been fully discussed as yet. 

Further conferences between news- 
paper men and government officials, at 
which it is expected some definite plan 
will be adopted, are to be held soon. 


Colleges Swap News by Radio 


College papers throughout the Pacific 
Northwest are arranging to exchange 
news by wireless after January 1. Wire- 
less rooms for the use ‘of the student 
dailies are being equipped at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, University of Wash- 
ington and other of the larger institu- 
tions. Daily reports will be exchanged 
on athletic events and other happenings 
of mutual interest. A similar scheme 
of news exchange is already in effect 
between high schools in Portland and in 
some of the larger California cities. 


Truce in Paris Newspaper War 


The threatened coalition of five lead- 
ing opposition papers caused the Paris 
Petit Parisien to go back on its de- 
cision to print simultaneous editions in 
different parts of France, thus enabling 
it to beat all its Paris rivals in reaching 


1921 


all parts of the provinces. The oppos- 
ing newspapers were about to put the 
following ultimatum to all newspaper 
sellers throughout the country: Under- 
take to sell the Petit Parisien and that 
paper alone, or sell all the others except 
the Petit Parisien. The enterprising 
Petit Parisien was unable to withstand 
this onslaught and gave in, but the op- 
position indulged in a very mild shout 
of triumph, lest the Petit Parisien have 
“another” up its sleeve. 





Obituary 


Cuaries R. Morrow, secretary and 
treasurer of the Tennessee Publishing 
Company, publisher of the Nashville 
Tennessean, died December 28 after an 
extended illness. 


A. S. C. West, 63 years old, a mem- 
ber of the advertising staff of La 
Prensa, San Antonio, Tex., died in that 
city recently. 

Joun F. Bannon, for many years a 
telegraph operator on the New York 
Times, died December 23 at Woodhaven, 
N. Y., aged 54 years. His mother, who 
had been ill for several years, succumbed 
three days later to the shock of her 
son’s death. 

SAMUEL JEROME BENNETT, newspaper 
man of New York and St. Louis, and for 
the past two years New York representa- 
tive of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
died in Tucson, Ariz., December 25, after 
an illness of several months. He had 
represented the New York World at 
London and Paris and for some time 
was city editor of the Evening Sun. He 
was also on the staff of the London 
Daily News at one period. 

Puituir B. Hopxtins, formerly con- 
nected with the Kansas City Times, but 
recently an oil operator in Muskogee, 


Okla., died there after a lingering ill- 
ness. 
Mrs. AGNES WEATHERBEE, mother of 


W. P. McDonald, advertising manager 
of the Union Clothing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, died in that city December 
21, following an illness of several weeks. 

B. Frank Howarp, publisher of the 
Chicago Daily Trade Bulletin and an 
authority on grain matters, died at Hyde 
Park, Ill, December 15, aged 84 years. 


To Celebrate Franklin’s Birthday 


An appeal to every advertising club 
to celebrate Benjamin Franklin’s birth- 
day with special exercises on January 
17 was issued this week by the New 
York headquarters of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World. It is 
requested that a special meeting be held, 
if necessary, with five-minute talks by a 
banker, a representative of the electrical 
industry, a bookseller or the city libra- 
rian, some one connected with the music 
industry and also a printer or a pub- 
lisher. A longer address is suggested 
featuring Franklin as a printer, adver- 
tiser and salesman. The message states: 
“Certainly it is most fitting that adver- 
tising clubs should celebrate Benjamin 
Franklin’s birthday.” 


A. B. C. Warns of Impostor 


The following warning has been sent 
out by the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions: “A man named William A. Mor- 
gan, who is described as weighing 170 
pounds, standing 5 feet 7 inches high, 
stoutly built and clean shaven, wearing 
a blue serge suit, has appeared in news- 
paper offices and stated that he repre- 
sented the Audit Bureau of Circula- 
tions and requested the cashing of his 
personal check. If such a man appears 


in your office detain him if possible and 
wire the Bureau immediately.” 








Fight for business where 
there’s a chance of winning, 
in Indianapolis, where re. 
tail business (in dollars) is 
actually ahead of peak 1920 
volume. The people are 


buying because they are 
working. 


FRANK T. CARROLL 
Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
DAN A. CABROLL 
160 Nassau Street 


Chicago Office 
J. 8. LUTZ 
First National Bank Bldg. 

















HE live advertiser 
has an unusual op- 


Detroit 
News. 


portunity in 
through The 


Great retail stores us- 
ing News advertising 
have shown as good 
and in many cases a 
better volume of busi- 
ness than in 1920. 








No Hesitancy 


Advertisers’ statements are implicitly 
in tha 


ted 





P a spap t possesses 
an integrity which is not questioned. 


In the great Pittsburgh district the 


element of hesitancy is removed from 
the prospective purchaser’s mind when 
he reads an advertising proposition in 


The Peeweees Post 


For more than ee-quarters of a 


century one of the bir ail aids in the pro- 
motion of Pittsburgh. 


DAILY AND SUNDAY 








With many communities just emerging 


from a serious business depression North 
Jersey Shore merchants report a 
1921 Christmas business than last year. The 
territory from which these business houses 
draw their patronage can be covered by the 


larger 


ASBURY PARK PRESS 


(Evening and Sunday editions) 
FRANK R. NORTHRUP 
Special antag eg 
350 Madison ae New York City 
Association ding, Chicago, Ill. 
J. LYLE Bi ve a Publisher 
Asbury Park, N. J. 
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Leads ALL other dail 
evening, in volume nd 
(In November carried 189,756 lines). 


H. W. Moloney 
604 Times Bidg. 
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Circulation over 140,000 daily 


Covers entire field completely. 
tisers use it exclusively. 
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Chicago 
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TRADE OF KANSAS 


Topeka 
Baily Capital 


Sworn Government Report 


for 6 Months ending March 31, 1921 


35,472 


Its sales poometion department is 
at the service rs. And 
it really Barn tbes bs 


otitlerlafiper 


Member A. B. C. Publisher. 











Indication of 
Lineage Increase 


1920 vs. 1918 
in the 


BOSTON 
AMERICAN 


1920 


Financial Advertising 


Total Lines, 1918. 21,769 
a 1 920. . 233,609 
Buy Space in 
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Evening Newspaper 
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NEW HAVEN REGISTER 


New Haven 
RECISTER 


is New Haven's 
Dominant 
Newspaper 
~~ night by More New Haven 
oor ae any ther TWO New 


The Julius Mathews Special Agency 
Boston—New Verb_-Disvoit—Chucoge 
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NEW YORK 
EVENING 
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has the largest 
circulation of 
any daily news- 
paper in Amer- 
ica. 
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DOLLAR PULLER S 


Advertising and circulation managers are always on the lookout for new 


ideas that 


but it may 


increase advertising receipts and win new circulation. 
idea for increasing advertising or circulation may not appeal to 
be just the thing that some other manager wants. 


Your 
our manager 
pitor & Pus- 


LISHER will pay $1 for each idea printed under this head. The fact that the 


idea is now being used in your city does not bar it 
dress your communications to the Dotan PULLER 


‘rom the department. Ad- 
piton. When they appear 


clip them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. Unavailable 


ideas witl not be returned. 


HE Northern Indiana Life Insur- 
ance Agents, an organization which 
has been in existence for a number of 
years, are using a page a month in a 
Fort Wayne paper on a co-operative 
basis for the purpose of furthering the 
idea of buying more life insurance. The 
page contains small ads of all the agents 
and also a considerable amount of live 
reading matter on the life insurance 
proposition. The cost of the page is pro- 
rated among the members of the or- 
ganization. The page will run every 
month for a year. Couldn’t the papers 
in other cities interest the life insurance 
agents of their territories in a similar 
proposition?—F. H. W. 
x * * 


Help your readers to properly prepare 
a classified advertisement and you will 
get more business. This has been 
proved by one newspaper which offers 
suggestions to prospective advertisers 
as to wording their advertisements, es- 
pecially when they are offered in bun- 
glesome form. Sometimes, it means few 
words to the advertisement after the 
change has been made, but this minor 
loss is made up by increased business. 
The average person using classified is 
not accustomed to writing “copy” and 
for this reason appreciates the assistance 
offered —B. A. T 

*~ . * 

“Acquaintance Day” proved. advan- 
tageous for one newspaper. On one day. 
this newspaper accepted any “for sale” 
or “wanted” advertisement to be run 
once free whether the advertiser wanted 
further paid insertions or not. It 
brought in a lot of persons who had 
never used classified advertising, but 
who thereafter became paid customers. 
-~—-B. A. T. es 


- 


Spring is not so far away. With its 
arrival, inaugurate a “Garden page,” 
featuring advertisements of merchants 
and others dealing in garden tools, seeds, 
etc., built up around a garden story as 
to proper time for planting, selection of 
seed, etc—B. A. T. ° 


* * * 


Midwinter is a good time to boost your 
classified by staging a “home clearance 
sale.” Announce that on a certain week, 
such a sale will be featured by your pub- 
lication. Urge the reader to conduct a 
survey of his home and find what house- 
hold goods he no longer needs and of 
which he wishes to dispose, and then 
place a classified advertisement for that 
week. During the week in question, run 
a box on page one calling attention to 
the plan in suitable manner. Not only 
will it bring in increased lineage during 
the week in question, but its after ef- 
fects will be noticeable for some time 
in that readers will have learned to make 
more use of the classified columns.— 
B. A. Fi $66 


A plan that will prove effective adver- 
tising and at the same time bring in the 
dollars is to install a “Merg” with a 
good operator at the State Fair and case 
slugs with name of visitors to your 
booth having stamped on each slug Com- 
pliments of the Journal or whatever 
name you have for your paper. Visi- 
tors will swarm about your booth to 


watch the Merg at work and they will 
save the slug with their name which 
will prove a perpetual ad for your paper. 
A few tactful solicitors with sample 
copies of your paper to round up the 
farmers and others who visit your 
booth will make many new friends for 
your publication —F.L. 

x * * 


One of the best stimulants for mid- 
winter advertising is the holding of a 
“community sale.” If you can enlist the 
co-operation of your chamber of com- 
merce, so much the better, but it is not 
essential. Under this plan, each mer- 
chant agrees to make an extra special 
price on some one article for community 
sale day, his advertisement in the com- 
munity sale section featuring this one 
article. These advertisements are all 
grouped in one section centered around 
readers explaining the plan. The idea 
is that the prices will be so advantageous 
that buyers will be attracted to the store 
of every advertiser with the probability 
that other purchases in addition to the 
special will be made. In one community, 
an auction sale is also staged in connec- 
tion with the sale, the auction being con- 
ducted by the chamber of commerce. 
Any person having anything to sell, re- 
gardless of whether it is big or’ little, 
etc., may enter it for the auction, a 
charge of one per cent being made to 
cover the expense of the auction. This 
also proves a great attraction for out- 
of-town purchasers which is an added 
talking point for the plan—B. A. T. 


* * * 


“Alphabet Fortnight” is the name of 
a stunt the Yonkers (N. Y.)*Statesman 
pulled in co-operation with a movie 
theatre. Each day for two weeks a 
coupon appeared in the Statesman bear- 
ing two letters of the alphabet. Persons 
whose last names began with either of 
the letters could clip the coupon, fill out 
the blanks, which asked for name, ad- 
dress, and date of birth, present it at 
the box office of the theatre and receive 
a ticket at half price. The names were 
gthered by the theatre to compile a 
mailing list which would give the birth- 
days of its patrons. Later the theatre 
plans to send each patron, on his birth- 


day, two tickets to the theatre— 
G. W. G. 
* * * 
When the advertising manager be- 


gins to hear reports that a big store 
which handles several lines of goods, is 
about to enlarge, he should “tip off” 
the ad writer of the store to the possi- 
bilities of a special section to advertise 
the occasion. Several months ago the 
Berkeley (Cal.) Gazette ran a section of 
this kind, containing page, half-page, 
and quarter page ads, paid for by the 
manufacturers and wholesalers who sup- 
ply the retail store with goods, and ad- 
vertising their products and -the store’s 
grand opening. The advertising depart- 
ment of the store found it easy to sell 
the space to those from whom they 
regularly buy, now the house has be- 
come a daily advertiser in the Gazette, 
and its owners declare that they still 
feel the good effect of their special sec- 
tion—A. A. W. 
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and sell the most pres- 
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tion for the least money. 











What Can We 
Do for You? 


If we believe your product 
can be merchandised success- 
fully in Chicago we will tell 
you so frankly. If it cannot. 
we will tell you that, too. 


Our knowedge of the Chi- 
cago market places us in a 
position to know what is and 
what is not possible, in a mer- 
~handising and advertising way. 

Write us for a printed ex- 
position of the Chicago 


Market. A request involves 
no obligation. 
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PUBLISHERS FIGHT TARIFF 
ON NEWSPRINT 


(Continued from page 6) 








president of the Newsprint Service 
Bureau of New York; 

“6. As to woodpulp—woodpulp, in 
the proportions of 80 per cent giound 
wood and 20 per cent chemical pulp, 
is the raw material from which news- 
print paper is made; that this coun- 
try’s dependence upon Canada to meet 
its deficiency in the supply both of 
newsprint paper and woodpulp is in- 
dicated by the figures taken from the 
records of the Canadian Pulp & Paper 
Association; 

“That there is hardly any argument 
adducible in favor of the free entry of 
newsprint that is not equally applic- 
able to woodpulp; the domestic supply 
being insufficient to meet require- 
ments; competitive conditions govern- 
ing production being practically uni- 
form in the United States and Canada, 
the question of protection to home 
labor is not involved; that a duty 
would work a hardship upon a class of 
small paper manufacturers who have 
no pulp resources of their. own but are 
dependent upon the open market for 
their raw material and that such a 
duty would discriminate in favor of 
the large producers who own pulp- 
wood resources in this country. 

“We furthermore contend that Part- 
graph 1301 of Schedule No. 13, Para- 
graph 1610 Free List and Paragraph 
1659, empowering the President to im- 
pose certain retaliatory duties upon 
printing paper, woodpulp and standard 
newsprint paper under certain circum- 
stances are unnecessary and should be 
stricken out, for the following reasons: 

“(A) That such clauses appé@ar to 
be and undoubtedly are intended to 
affect the situation which now exists 
between the United States and Canada 
in connection with certain conditions 
alleged to be imposed by some of the 
Canadian provinces upon exportation 
of wood from their Crown lands; 

“(B) That the purpose of giving 
free entry to the United States of 
newsprint paper and woodpulp from 
Canada is to enable the American con- 
sumers of these commodities to over- 
come the deficiency in the domestic 
production; 

“(C) That to impose the prescribed 
retaliatory duty would be inconsistent 
with this object and result in aggra- 
vating the shortage and increasing the 
cost of newsprint and pulp, both do- 
mestic and imported, to American con- 
sumers; 

“(D) That Congress has already 
made provision for meeting the pulp- 
wood issue by the passage of a bill 
empowering the President to appoint 
a commission to negotiate with the 
Canadian authorities for an adjust- 
ment of the alleged difficulties in re- 
spect to the exportation from Canada 
of wood cut from the Crown lands and 
that the efforts of such Commission 
should be hampered by the inclusion 
at this time of a retaliatory clause in 
the Tariff act dealing with the im- 
portation of paper and pulp. 

“We further submit that the words 
‘Standard Newsprint Paper’ appearing 
under ‘Free List’ in Paragraph 1659 
imperfectly define the commodity they 
are intended to affect and are likely 
to lead to confusion. Under the exist- 


ing law free entry is extended to 
‘printing paper, unsized, sized and 
glued, suitable for the printing of 


books or newspapers, but not for 
covers or bindings’ when valued at less 
than eight cents per pound. Such 


Editor & Publisher for December 31, 


definition has been found to work sat- 
isfactorily in'the past, and might, with 
advantage, be incorporated into the 
present law with a possible modifica- 
tion of the value to 6 cents per pound, 
the present value of eight cents hav- 
ing been established to meet war-time 
conditions. 

“The use of the definition ‘standard’ 
with reference to mewsprint paper 
without amplification or change might 
lead to a construction of the term 
which would result in excluding from 
the free list the class of newsprint 
paper generally known as rotogravure 
paper, half-tone paper or super-calen- 
dered paper. This class of newsprint 
paper is, as a matter of fact, standard 
in the sense that it is used by nearly 
all of the American newspapers in 
making up a substantial portion of 
either their daily or Sunday editions, 
and interpretation of the term ‘stand- 
ard newsprint paper’ which would re- 
sult in the exclusion of this class of 
newsprint paper from the free list 
would work a great hardship on 
American newspaper publishers.” 

Mr. Haskell’s summary of the posi- 
tion of the newsprint manufacturers 
was given by him in the following 
words: 

“Newsprint paper has been on the 
free list since the passage of the Un- 
derwood Tariff Bill in 1913, the only 
grade of paper which has been stripped 
of every vestige of protection. 

“The industry has been forced to 
abandon its natural growth and com- 
pete, defenseless, with the lower-cost 
production of Canadian mills, which 
sell over 80 per cent of their product 
in this market and for the past few 
years have enjoyed the additional 
benefit of the exchange, amounting to 
a substantial bonus above the profit- 
able selling price. 

“By reason of depreciated currency 
amd an unnatural and debased rate of 
exchange, and a wage scale only a 
fraction of that in the United States, 
the newsprint manufacturers of Fin- 
land, Norway, Sweden and Germany 
are selling their paper in increasing 
quantities in this country at prices 
much below the actual manufacturing 
cost in American mills. In the case 
of Germany, with the largest available 
export production, added advantages 
have been afforded the manufacturers 
by direct and indirect government sub- 
vention. 

“The newsprint manufacturers of 
the United States ask a provision in 
the new tariff law that will protect 
them from competition that is both de- 
moralizing and ruinous to their indus- 
try. The form and character of the 
protection sought is left to the wis- 
dom and special knowledge of the 
Finance Committee.” 

The plea of the manufacturers was 
supported by organized labor, with the 
very vital exception that the unions 
did not wish to have the duty apply 
against Canadian importations, for the 
obvious reasons they have members; 
in the mills across the border. S. Ed- 
ward Launer and John P. Burke, both 
of Fort Edward, N. Y., representing 
the International Pulp, Sulphite and 
Papermill Workers appeared. 

Prior to the latest wage agreement, 
conditions were satisfactory to the 
workers, he said, but the new agree- 
ment carried a substantial reduction 
in wages. Because of the price re- 
ductions of from $10 to $20 a ton due 
to competition of German imports he 
believed the workers would be obliged 
to accept further wage cuts unless a 
tariff wall was erected for their pro- 
tection. When asked why he would 
exclude Canada from the application 
of the tariff, Mr. Launer told the com- 


1921 


mittee candidly it was because he 
would not propose such a discrimina- 
tion against workers in Canada. 
Application for tariff on chemical 
wood pulp was made by committees 
appearing in behalf of the “farmers 
producing wood pulp in all parts of the 


ment being placed upon the industry 
by reason of the continued diminishing, 
supply of pulpwood.”* 


Record Staff Wins Xmas Prizes 
Members of the local staff won all but 
one of the prizes ‘in the annual Christ. 

































































United States” and “the manufac- mas story contest conducted by the 3c a 
turers of chemical wood pulp.” The Philadelphia Record, This contest is | hy 
men representing that point of view open to all regular \employees of the 9 exceed 
were P. G. Thompson, Jr., of the Record and the seven prize-winning § = 
Champion Fibre Company of Cin- stories were published on Christmas J Adverti: 
cinnati, O.; A. C. Goodyear, of the morning. The list of winners in this Bhoroug 
3ogalusa Paper Company, of Buffalo, year’s contest is as follows: irst prize, Se siitas 
N. Y., and Courtney Campbell, of the $20, Thomas P. O’Neil—‘The Christ. JJ possessir 
Carolina Stock Farms, Forreston, S. C. mas Spirit”; second prize, $15, Harry J, vertis 
T.. W Bowmall, secretary of the As- Webster—“The Christmas Detour”; ph 
sociation of American Woodpulp Im-_ third prize, $12.50, Mary Agnes Carr— it. Sou 
porters, presented the views of that “The First Christmas”; the fourth prize, aver . 
organization in favor of keeping $7.50, Lew A. Greené="“Mary Christ- § his pap 
“mechanically groundwood pulp, mas”; fifth prize, $7.50 ; Frank E LISHER. 
chem;cal wood pulp, unbleached and O’Sullivan—“Thé Escape”; sixth prize, $> 
mn er “ SOR Adverti: 
(or) bleached and rag pulp,” on the $5, M. J. Lafferty— A Christmas Con- Two wit 
free list. versation”; sevén Si eA. A. Jaeger— § in news; 
“Woodpulp of every description is “Christmas Nigh® Ju ; Yountville.” a oe 
now on the free list and there is no - cy TTT = ay 
logical warrant for making it dutiable Another for Story, | Bfooks and Finley ie. Bi 
in order to protect American indus- The Wilmington »(Del.) Evening 4 
tries,” Mr. Bowman said. “The wood- Journal has appointed Story, Brooks & § Availak 
pulp industry does not require any Finley to represent it,in the national ad- ee 
protection for its future development, vertising field, East and West, begin- § Will cc 
because, the industry in this country ning January 17. This firm will con- Bal 
has been developed to its utmost ca- tinue to represent the Wilmington Morn- § town, 
pacity, a limitation on further devolop- ing News. ’ wie 
Busines 
SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT |}: 
tent ex 
For Newspaper Making = 
=! & proposit 
vincial 
Printers’ Outfitters ‘ married 
Printing Plants and Business bought and sold, ak, BE erred, 
American Typefounders’ products, printers and ess 
bookbinders machinery of every description. 
Conner, Fendler & Co., 96 Beekman St., New Busine: 
York City. 4 Offerin 
ROTOGRAVURE |i: 
: genera 
. ° with la 
Ready for Immediate Shipment Reasons for as acca 
nee writing 
Goss Quadruple Press buying from us ate 
. nanciz 
Goss four-deck two-page wide “Straight- Quality. of paper Marrie: 
Line” Press. Capacity 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, always uniform. mercial 
; nection 
14 or 16 page papers, 24,000 per hour; Regular deliveries. B-671, 
20, 24, 28 or 32 page papers, 12,000 per Shi ‘ ———_—_ 
5 : ipments made in 
hour. Length of page, 22% inches. from five to ae weeks — 
This press might suit you. at prices below pres- paperic 
ent contracts, knows 
WALTER SCOTT & CO. ped . 
PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY road. 
New York: 1457 Broadway carrier 
Chicago: 1441 Monadnock Block =r ; 
y ex 
tes 
A, Bez 
= Newspaper Plant Equipments & 
Established in 1912 City E 
Reliabl 
PECKHAM MACHINERY CO. i 
MARBRIDGE BLDG, 34th & Bway 
ity- 
1 
NEW YORK c TY ~me 
We have exclusive sale of a 24 _, 
page Hoe, printing an 8-col. page in 
up to 24 pages in multiples of two. Copy | 
Nine presses just like this one are Availa 
in use in the World plant. We can Addre: 
use a good 16-page press in trade. “" 
S . ° , “ ner: 
Very low price for quick action. M. chin — 
LIST 26, 16 pages, GIVES DETAILS a ery or é 
in sev 
In Stock for Immediate Shipment by at a | 
Selling Belay yrrveniantty located — 
Take It To ’ from 
“American T; the fest in Any Case” LISHEI 
POWERS CAN Mansi 
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Open 24 Hours out of 24 TYPE DERS COQ. Can p 
Boston % Foes Kansas City paOw.. 
The Fastest Engravers on Se i eel capaci 
the Earth Philadelphis “Dyswai#': Los Angeles «ll 
Baltimore Chicago. San Francisco LISHE! 
yy bcp ana —— 
I Atlanta t.. Louis ane 
Powers Photo Engraving Co. Ae afatoats: Wee situa 
154 Nassau St., Tribune Bldg. ny 
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SITUATION WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
Cash with 


3c 


classification. erder. For 
those unemployed one insertion (adv. not to 
exceed 50 words) FREE. 


Advertising Manager 

Thoroughly competent, 30 years old, married; 
12 years’ experience in both country and met- 
ropolitan newspaper game; trained executive, 
possessing a working knowledge of every de- 
partment including mechanical end. At present 
advertising director mid-west afternoon daily— 
leader in its field—but have reached the top 
and want a biger job. $65 a week—and worth 
it South or southwest preferred. Don’t an- 
swer unless you appreciate the sincere efforts 
of a man who takes extraordinary interest in 
his paper, Address B-661, Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 


Advertising Solicitors 

Two wide awake young men, well experienced 
in newspaper advertising, desire connection with 
small daily. If you can use two he go-getters 
who are willing to work day and night for the 
interest of your paper, for a moderate salary, 
send for us. J. W. & P. S., 427 Bloomfield 
Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 





Available 

One Advertising Manager. One Circulation 
Manager. Now employed but desires change. 
Will consider only Southwestern proposition, 
as we prefer to locate in that territory per 
manently. Prefer a medium size growing 
town, paper of any rank, but where results 
will be recognized. If your paper needs a 
tonic get in touch with us. ddress Box 
D. R. T., B-663, Epiror & PuBLIsHER. 





Business Manager 


Or advertising manager. Thoroughly compe- 
tent executive and personal producer, now in 
city of hundred thousand, desires to make a 
change for personal reasons, Can take com- 
plete charge of foreign and local business. No 
proposition too difficult. Excellent record, Pro- 
vincial and Metropolitan. 35 years of age, 
married. Salary and bonus on increase pre- 
ferred. Can come on reasonable notice. Ad- 
dress Box B-669, Epiror & PuBLisHER. 





Business, Advertising or Circulation Manager 
Offering services, quality of which has been 
developed by 4 years’ retail experience in 
general merchandise on own account; 4 years 
with large daily in city of 300,000, working up 
as accountant, cashier, auditor, business mana- 
ger; 3 years publishers’ representative, with ad 
writing service as side line; 8 years newspaper 
and magazine circulation promotion; 1 year in 
financial and high grade investment bond field. 
Married, 40, good health, High School, Com- 
mercial School, College Education. Want con- 
nection in New York City or nearby. Address 
B-671, Epiron & PusLisHER. 








Circulation Manager 

Have you position open for young successful 
oortesead’ Maneuie of Circulation? One who 
knows how to get the business. Understand 
and experienced in every phase of the circula- 
tion game, both inside the office and out on the 
road. Know how to get best results from 
carriers and solicitors. Gan furnish A-1 refer- 
ences and recommendations. 
My expense. 
States or Canada. R. 
A, Beaumont, Texas. 


Write or wire at 
Will work anywhere in United 
C. Parks, 1715 Avenue 





City Editor 
Reliable, sober and experienced, now employed, 
i anuary 1. Earlier date 


References. 
Box B-559, Epitor & PustisHer. 
City-Telegraph Editor 
Seeks chen on or before 
class in all respects. Ad 
Epitor & PusiisHER. 





First 
B-657, 


amuary 1. 
ess Box 


Copy Reader, Rewrite Man 


Available short notice solicits correspondence. 
Address Box B-658, Eprror & Pus iisHer. 





General Manager 
Man of unusual breadth of new 


per training 
and experience. One who has 


uilt business 


in several cities and knows how to get results 
at a low cost desires to ally himself with a 
publisher who has a good fight on. Will base 


hear 


remuneration largely on results. Let 
B-642, care Eprtor & Pus- 


from you, 
LISHER. 


Managing Editor 

With experience on dailies in small and metro- 
politan cities desires change about February 1. 
Can produce newspaper with individuality, and 
show record to prove it. Now in executive 
capacity in city of more than quarter million. 
Age Widower. Republican. Go any- 
$75. Write B-666, care Eprror & Pus- 
LISHER. 





Situation Wanted 

Graduate of Missouri School of Journalism de- 
Sires position as city editor on small daily, or 
reporter on larger paper, Released from tem- 
porary position here in January. Liter, Demo- 
crat-Forum, Maryville, Mo. 





Introduction to Employer and Employee 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


6c A WORD for advertisements under 
this classification. Cash with order. 


{ Want to Buy 


\n interest in your newspaper, assuming the 
business end. Have been connected with a 
syndicate rebuilding and advancing departments 
and wish to use the training and experience, 
wider than usual, in pushing lerward a publica- 
tion in which I have working interest. Ad- 
dress B-668, care Epitor & PuBLIsHER. 








Publishers—Printers 


An opportunity to reduce your costs. 


Linotype 
composition wanted. 


We can save you 15 per 
cent. Only yearly contracts will be enter- 
tained. Fully equipped plant, eight linotype 
machines, careful supervision. re chance 
fur pubhsh of gazi ks or trade 
papers to curtail expenses. Union shop in the 
suburbs of New York City. Communicate with 
Box B-649, Eprror & Pusiisner. 








- HELP WANTED 


A WORD for advertisements under this 
classification. Cash with order. 





Help Wanted 


Morning and Sunday newspaper in town of 
85,000 wants a city circulation manager. In- 
dependent System. Correspondence with ex- 
perienced man invited. Please state experience 
and give references. Address B-672, care Epi 
ToR & PusLisHer. 





NEWS OF ASSOCIATIONS 
AND CLUBS 





HE annual dinner of the Poor Rich- 

ard Club of Philadelphia will be held 
as usual on Ben Franklin’s birthday, 
Tuesday evening, January 17, in the 
ball room of the Bellevue-Stratford. The 
dinner will be “put over” this year as a 
“regular circus,” with “extra added at- 
tractions,” side shows, peanuts, pink 
lemonade an’ everything! The entire 
ballroom will be “under canvas” and 
every possible touch given the affair to 
make it thoroughly circusy. 

In addition to all this there will be 
three or four elaborate features staged 
for the occasion and many numbers of 
club talent. Following the non-profes- 
sional talent will come an act from 
virtually every theatre in the city. 

The decorations will be in harmony 
with the circus idea, but into the scheme 
will be injected an advertising “atmos- 
phere” novel in its conception and telling 
in its execution. Around the entire 
stretch of the balcony boxes, will be 
spread a huge canvas strip four feet 
deep. Upon this will be displayed the 
advertisements of thirty national adver- 
tisers in poster style. These will alter- 
nate with pictures of circus animals, par- 
ticularly those that act as trade marks 
for certain well known products—the 
giraffe for a sore throat preparation, the 
desert “motor-truck” for a certain cigar- 
ette, bruin for a prohibition drink, etc. 
Two canvas curtains will replace the 
familiar red plush hangings, and these, 
too, will carry advertisements, 

Harry L. Appleton is director general 
of the celebration; William Harold Mar- 
tin, is chairman of the Entertainment 
Committee, and Jack Lutz is handling 
the publicity. 


\t the annual Christmas dinner of the 
Poor Richard Club last Friday, each of 
the 200 members present received a 
Christmas bag filled with samples ot 
many of the well known advertised ar- 


ticles produced in Philadelphia. A 
number of songs appropriate to the 
Christmas season were sung by two 


members of the club—Frank Weed and 
Samuel Ashbrook. 





Members of the Pen and Pencil Club 
of Philadelphia have been acting as 








FEATURE SERVICES 
6c A WORD borage es — this 


Editerial and Feature Service 





ional peter | in uniform 
sued prom on publication 
Record. and ‘Governquent R 
samples and rates. Cincia Editorial Syndi- 
Southgate Avenue, Fort Thomas, 








“first assistants to Santa Claus” during 
this past week, Each of 100 members 
agreed to provide a Christmas dinner 
and Christmas toys for at least one 
family in the city, the food, toys, etc., 
being delivered to the family in the 
name of the club. This organization also 
had its annual Christmas party Tues- 
day night the 27th. 





P. B. Snelson, managing editor of the 
Great Falls Tribune and president of 
the Montana State Press Association. 
will call a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of that organization in January 
to outline the association’s part in the 
entertainment of the National Editorial 
Association, which will hold its 1922 
convention at Missoula and spend seven- 
teen days on a tour of the states. It is 
expected that the State Press Associa- 
tion will hold its convention in Mis- 
soula at the same time as the N.E.A. 
gathering. 





J. W. Naylor, editor of the Allen- 
town Messenger, has issued a call to 
members of the New Jersey Press As- 
sociation for topics to be discussed at 
the mid-winter meeting of the associa- 
tion at Trenton, February 6. 





George L. Rauch, Portland (Ore.) 
attorney, was unanimously elected presi- 
dent of the Portland Ad Club last week. 
Other officers are: First vice-president, 
E. M. Welch; second vice-president, W. 
W. Brown; secretary-treasurer, A. L. 
Steele. 


P. W. Wightman, of the Bethany 
(Mo.) Clipper was chosen president of 
Northwest Missouri Press Association 
last week. Other officers are: Vice- 
president, Ray Van Meter, Trenton Re- 
publican; second vice-president, John 
Stapel, Rockport Mail; secretary, Miss 
Beatrix Winn, Maryville State Teachers 
College; treasurer, J. P. Tucker, Park- 
ville Gazette. 





* Following the installation of the newly 
elected officers, a meeting of the board 
of governors of the Baltimore Press 
Club was held on December 21, and Ed- 
ward H. Pfund was re-elected execu- 
tive secretary for the ninth consecutive 
term. Plans were discussed to increase 
the social and educational activities of 
the club. 





The annual business meeting of the 
Nebraska Press Association will be held 
in Lincoln, February 23-4-5. It will 
be strictly a business meeting, with no 
entertainment except the banquet the 
first evening. Secretary O. O. Buck, of 
Harvard, is now working on the pro- 
gram and expects to have it ready early 
in the new year. 





Philadelphia newspaper men who are 
members of “The Cubs”—the organiza- 
tion that provides Christmas gifts and 
entertainments for the poor children of 
the city, have been busy this past week 
distributing presents and acting as es- 
corts for the children at the various 


(COMPETENT daily newspaper 
publisher can buy protected 
minority interest in prosperous lead- 
ing daily of small middle west city. 
Holding has been returning owner 
for personal effort and investment 
$800 to $1,000 a month. $40,000 
cash required, 


Proposition X. G. 


Charles M. Palmer 


Newspaper Properties 
225 Fifth Ave. New York 








Unusual Opportunities 


Daily & Weekly 
NEWSPAPERS 
TRADE PAPERS 


HARWELL & CANNON 


Newspaper and Magazine 
Properties 


Times Building, New York 
Bsteblished 1910 











FOR SALE 
Complete Newspaper Plant 


including 16-pp. Scott newspress and stereo- 
type machinery, three linotypes, all steel 
composing room furniture, type (mostly 
new), office and editorial department fur- 
niture and fixtures. All ready to resume 
the publication of a modern daily. Inspec- 
tion invited. Detailed inventory upon 
request. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


Newspaper Properties and Equipment 
No. 203, Carneal Bidg. Richmond, Va. 








We can increase your business— 
you want it increased. 


You have thought of press clip- 
pings yourself, But let us tell you 
how press clippings can be made a 
business-builder for you. 


BURRELLE 


145 Lafayette St., N. Y. City 
Established a Quarter of a Century 








“The African World” 
& 
“Cape-to-Cairo Express” 


Published —— Saturday in 


n. 
AMERICAN OFFICE 
No. 1 West Thirty-fourth St., 
NEW YORK CITY 


Telephone Fitz Roy 2969 











LEGAL NOTICE 
INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, December 28, 1921. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half 
per cent (14%) on the preferred capital stock 
of this coneey. payable January 16, 1922, to 
preferred stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 9, 1922. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 








theatres where they have been given free 


entertainment. Two tons of toys have 
been distributed. 
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Million 
Dollar 
Hearst 
Features 


The World’s Greatest Circulation 
Builders 


International 
Feature Service, Inc. 
New York 














Associated Editors 








They Forget 
the News— 


They Remember 
the Features. 








35 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 




















Not only wishing you a 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR 


but helping to achieve it. 





The International Syndicate 


22 years of features for newspapers 


BALTIMORE, MD. 








America’s Best 
Magazine Pages 
Daily and Sunday 


— 


Newspaper Feature Service 


241 WEST 58TH STREET 
New York City 








The amalgamation of the two leading 
preerenst ~ Jewish newspapers of 
ew Yo 


THE DAY 
THE WARHEIT 


brings into being the most powerful 
advertising medium in the Jewish field 


ne 


Dee meen oy 


INDSaIy 


The National Jewish Daily 
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UNCHE'S 


Managing editors and city editors are always on the lookout for news and 
feature ideas that can be used locally. Eprrox & PuBiisHer will pay $1 for 
each hunch published under this head. The fact that the hunch is now being 
worked successfully in your city does not bar it from this department. 


Address your contributions to the Huncu Epiror. 
them and mail them in and receive payment by return mail. 


hunches will not be returned. 


PHYSICIANS will tell you over- 
heated residences are responsible 
for a great deal of preventable sickness 
among children, because too much heat 
and poor ventilation lessen the vitality 
and increase the susceptibility to disease. 
This may be made the basis of a timely 
winter story on colds, which is also 
of great benefit to the community.— 
L. H. H. ah ata 
How many well known men in your 
community started their business life as 
newsboys? How many as_ printers’ 
devils? How many earned their own 
way through school and college? What 
did they do to earn their way through 
college? Answers to the above ques- 
tions will make mighty readable ar- 
ticles for your Sunday paper.—F. L. 


* * * 


Dig up the first document on file in 
the court house or the hall of records 
and it is bound to contain a story of 
local interest. The Santa Rosa (Cal.), 
Republican built up an interesting fea- 
ture story around the first document on 
file in the Sonoma county court house. 
It is the will of a miner of the historic 
days of gold. To his “pard” the old 
pioneer bequeathed his “good horse 
Jim, his saddle, spurs and blankets.” To 
others of his friends were left certain 
quantities of gold dust and other per- 
sonal effects. The last document on file 
might provide a striking contrast in il- 
lustrating the march of events in your 
community—H. W. G. 


* * * 


Any librarian can furnish an interest- 
ing list of garbled titles to popular 
books, gathered daily from the people 
of your community who patronize the 
institution. Children sent to get books 
for their parents invariably get the titles 
confused, especially when the titles are 
difficult to pronounce. The San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle made several good 
stories out of this subject—H. W. G. 


*_ * * 


A feature on husbands who are pay- 
ing alimony. Call it the “Alimony 
Club” and refer to the number of mem- 
bers, amounts of dues, the “initiation” 
being the legal procedure of the divorce 
court, the regularity with which mem- 
bers pay their dues and the penalty for 
non-payment.—L. H. H. 


* * * 


A feature story or several of them can 
be used that will be of interest to citi- 
zens, basing it on the series upon inter- 
views with strangers visiting in the 
city. Each can be asked to tell what 
characteristics the city has in contrast 
with his own. In this way some of the 
individualities of the city can be made 
evident to residents. For instance, one 
city will have the paving slant up to the 
level of the sidewalks at crossings, while 
others will have abrupt curbing that 
baby carriages have to be lifted up 
over. In some, stone walks are put in 
in two narrow strips across unpaved 
streets while in others there are no 
walks across streets that are not paved. 
There are many variations in the way of 
doing things ‘that can be used—E. A. H. 


When they appear clip 
Unavailable 


An interesting feature story can be 
written about the tricks played on 
novices when they start to work in the 
various occupations or professions. The 
time-honored rubber type of the print- 
ing office, for which many a young devil 
has searched the town, is an illustration. 
Some college students recently were 
sent on a hunt for “sky hooks” when, 
as they were told to do, they asked for 
position as “car spikers” at a railroad 
office. Many vocations have similar 
tricks that the old timer likes to play on 
the apprentice, and they will make a 
good yarn woven together and _ illus- 
trated with some actual experiences in 
the community, with names of the vic- 
tims if possible—E. A. H. 


* * * 


The Indianapolis Star is now run- 
ning a small weekly feature on its 
editorial page which is attracting con- 
siderable attention. This feature is 
called “The Daily Indiana Quiz.” Each 
day seven questions concerning Indiana 
laws, cities, parks, railroads, rivers, 
climate, etc., are asked and the answers 
to these questions are given the follow- 
ing day. The man who gets up the 
feature secures his data from Indiana 
material on file at the public library. It 
isn’t a hard job to get up the feature 
as the man first secures material along 
some line and then frames the ques- 
tions which will apply to that material. 
This feature would probably be a good 
stunt for other papers which have a 
state circulation to put on. Or a sim- 
ilar feature might be run about an in- 
dividual city—F. H. W. 


* * * 


“lf 1 were mayor” is the stock head of 
a daily feature published by the Los 
Angeles Express which develops some 
very interesting correspondence from its 
subscribers. In a box under the stock 
head the Express says: “The Evening 
Express hereby appoints you mayor of 
Los Angeles. And now, Mr. Mayor, 
what are you going to do? Is there any- 
thing wrong with Los Angeles? What 
will you do to make it a better city? 
What improvements do you suggest? 
What are the things that an ideal mayor 
should do for his city? Run the city— 
on paper—in your own way. Tell your 
plans as tersely and snappily as pos- 
sible."—R. H. 


* * * 


How many of the people who were 
married in your city twenty-five or thirty 
years ago today are still living in the 
city ? 

It would be an easy matter to refer to 
the marriage licenses of a quarter cen- 
tury ago and to look up the names in 
the city directory and thereby find out 
which of these people are still living in 
the city. Then it would be a cinch to 
interview the folks on what changes 
have occurred in the city since their 
marriage, what they think about present 
weddings and so on. Also it would be 


a good stunt to secure their photos. 
People are always interested in any- 
thing relating to marriage and such a 
feature as this, if continued for a month 
or so, would be certain to make a hit 
with the paper’s readers —F. H. W. 





Features By 


Irvin S. Cobb 
Fontaine Fox 
Hugh Fullerton 
Chas. Dana Gibson 
Rube Goldberg 

T. L. Masson 
Frederick Palmer 
H. J. Tuthill 


and others 


Central Press Association 
Times Building, New York 

















A New Weekly Humor Feature 


“AS MRS. BLABB 
SEES IT” 


by George V. Hobart 
Author of “Dinkelspiel,” “John Henry,” 
“Experience,” etc. 
“Mrs. Blabb” is typically American. 
She has views of her own on current 
events—and she is FUNNY. 
The Pittsburg Gazette Times 
and 
The Buffalo Courier 


were the first two orders. 
WIRE FOR OPTION 


The MeClure Newspaper Syndicate 


373 Fourth Avenue, New York 











Woodrow Wilson’s Famous Steel 
Box Opened at Last 


When the former president returned 
from Paris he brought with him all 
the personal papers, records and pri- 
vate documents regarding the pro- 
ceedings of the Peace Conference, in- 
tending to write from them the com- 
plete story of the happenings. Un- 
able to do so, he appointed Ray Stan- 
nard Baker to undertake the task. 
Mr. Baker's story will appear in The 
New York Times beginning next Sun- 
day and continue on Sundays until 
completed. 








The Peak of Printing 
“The finest prin I have ever seen 
on news print eet 
Remark by a New York paper manu- 
facturer on seeing a sample of Offset 
Gravure. 


Lovely pictorial effects on cheapest 
of paper makes this process intensely 
interesting to newspaper makers. 


Offset Gravure Corporation 


351 West 52nd Street New York 


Telephone Circle 7395 














NEWS 


For Evening and Sunday Newspapers 
Infernational News Service 
World Building, New York. 
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Your Business Progress is Dependent on 
Your Advertising | 


“OHIO FIRST” 


Newspapers Are First in Creating and | 
Sustaining Progress | 








jee 








“Ohio First” newspapers give both Ohio people are always intensely 
QUANTITY of circulation and interested 
QUALITY of circulation----a winning 


circulation. 


in their state, in Ohio 

products and Ohio business---and local 

ctail merchants reach local buyers of 
“Ohio First” newspapers have a merchandise through their local daily 

local dealer influence and a greater local ~ newspapers. 

advertising potentiality than any other 

advertising medium. The following daily newspapers 








While Ohio’s identity is marked by work in harmony with local retailers in 
tremendous manufacturing activity, it their communities, and can do great 
is well to keep in mind that Ohio’s work for national advertisers in making 
agricultural balance makes Ohio a a mighty worth-while market worth a 
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n Akron Beacon Journgl ........... (E) 32,587 085 085 Lima Republican-Gazette ...... (M&S) 11,736 035 -035 
rk EE TOR. kc thensdedies cece (E) 17,432 .06 .06 “Marietta Times .........e02+se0% (E) 5,982 .025 -025 
i *Akron Sunday Times............ (S) 21,834 .07 .07 Middletown Journal ............. (E) 4,674 .025 .025 
= | “Athens Messenger ............... (E) 9,199 .03 .03 Newark American-Tribune ....... (E) 6,550 .025 .025 
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Revised and brought 
Strictly Up to Date 


A list of 314 daily newspapers published in 300 indus- 
trial centres of the United States. 


A map visualizing the cover of the newspapers. 


Tables showing 1920 population, Oct. 1, 1921, Circus 
lations, and Dec. 1, 1921, advertising rates. 


Just such a rough outline as should be available for 


blocking out a national campaign of newspaper adver- 
tising. 


These 314 newspapers reach a daily sale of 13,000,000, and 


are read by 67,000,000 people out of 105,000,000 in the United 
States every day. 





For $30. a line you can reach this carefully selected group of 


worth-while people with probably 90% of the purchasing power 
of the nation. 


This list, with any changes desired, can be used to cover 


any city, any state, any section or the whole country, as the 
advertiser pleases. 


The above data will be mailed free of charge to anyone 
asking for a copy. 
JASON ROGERS, 


Publisher New York Globe. 
New York, Dec. 29, 1921. 





